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ETI R IV. 


FRANK HENLE V 
8 TO | 


OLIVER TRENCHARD., . 


Paris, Hotel de U „ 


Sous events have happened, ſince I 
wrote to thee, on which I meant to have. 
been ſilent, till we had met; but I want 
thy advice on a new incident, and muſt 
therefore briefly relate what has paſſed... 8 5 
"VOL; , 3 bare 
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have had an opportunity of peda that 


hungry vanity, which is continually crav- 


ing after unwholeſome food. I have 
proved to Clifton that it was not fear which 


made me ſubmit to obloquy, which in his 
opinion could only be waſhed away in 
blood. I have been inſtrumental in ſaving | 
his life. . „ 5 


There is a half a count, who was 
a viſitor at the Chateau, and who i 15 ena- 


moured of her whom all are obliged to love 
and admire. I know not whether it be 
their climate, their food, their wine, or 
| theſe ſeveral cauſes combining and 


ſtrengthened by habit, or whether it be 
habit and education only which give the 
natives of the fouth of France ſo much ap- 


parently conſtitutional ardour; but ſuch 


the fact appears to be. This count is one 
of the moſt extravagant of all the hot- 
brained race I have mentioned. He in- 
dulges and feeds his flighty fancy by read- 
ing books of chivalsy, and admiring, the 
moſt romantic of the N feats of | 


he 


— 
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The too haughty Clifton, angry that TE 2 
ould dare to addreſs her to whom he 
openly paid his court, fell into habitual 
conteits with him, daring him to ſhew 
who could be moſt deſperate, and at laſt 
gave a tolerably ſtrong proof that, though 
he has an infinitely more conſiſtent mind, 
he can be at moments more mad than the 
count himſelf. He leaped down a rock 
into a lake, where it is probable he mull 
have periſhed, but for me. 15 
One would have imag! ined that what 
W would have cooled even a Mar- 
ſeillian feyer of ſuch phrenſy. But no: 
the count has been brooding over the re- 
collection, till he had perſuaded himſelf - 
he was a diſhanoured man, and muſt find 
ſome means to do away the diſgrace. I 
thought him gone to Fontainchlaays but 
inſtead of that he has juſt been here. He 
came and inquired of the ſervants for the 
monſieur who had taken the famous leap; | 
curſing all Engliſh names, as too barba- 0 
rous to be underſtood by a delicate Pro- 
vencal car, and wholly incapable of being 

| "BY - remembered. : 
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remembered. The ſervants, thinking he 


meant me, for I was obliged to leap too, 5 


introduced him to my apartment. 

Luckily Clifton was out for the day. 
She and Sir Arthur were with him. Jam 
hourly put to the trial, Oliver, of ſecing. 
him preferred——But——Pſhaw— 

After a torrent of crazy compliments 
from the count, who profeſſes to admire 
me, I learned at laſt it was Clifton and not 
me he wanted: and I alſo learned in part 
what was the purport of his errand. His 
mind was too full not to overflow. Know- 
ing how hot, unruly, and on ſuch ſubjeQs 
irrational, the ſpirits were that were in 
danger of encountering, 1 was immedi- 
ately alarmed. The moſt effectual expe- 
dient I could conceive to prevent miſchief | 
was to ſhew its actual abſurdity. I ſaw 
no better way than that of making it ap- 
pear, as it really was, its tragical conſe- 
quences excepted, Indicrous. But the 
difficulty was to give it the colouring Which 
ſhould produce that effect on a mind fo 


diſtorted. TOO 
f Þ Mort 
. oy 
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a Mart de ma vie! ſaid the count, I ſhall 
never pardon Tg for having loſt fo fine 
an opportunity! I am not fo heavy as he. 
I ſhould not have been hurt by the fall; 
1 ſhould have ſaved the life of my rival, 
and been admired by the whole world! | 
My triumph would have been complete! 
Every gazette in Europe would have trum- 
peted the exploit; and the family of Beau; 
noir would have been rendered famous, 
by me, to all eternity! No! I never ſhall 
forgives myſelf! | 
I think, fir, you ought rather to > be an- 
gry with me than with Mr. Clifton. 
Puarbleu] I have been thinking of that. 
Why did you prevent me? The thought 
could not long have eſcaped me, if you 
had not been in ſuch deviliſh haſte! 
True. The only danger was that, while 
you were waiting for the thought, the 
gentleman might have been drowned. 
Diable memporte ! I had forgotten that. 
Well then, I muſt have fatisfaCtion of 
Monſieur Calif— Morbleu n is the 
gentleman's name ? SO | 
SS 1. wiſn 


ii „ LO ANNKA' ST: vis: 


1 Sith I could. confide enough” in my 


Trench to write the dialogue in the lan- 


guage in which it paſſed "but I muſt not 
attempt it. The ideas however are tole- 

rably ſtrong in my memory, and they muſt 
ſuffce.]) 

-* Clifton. 


Our " da—Califton—Monſieur Califton Ts 


muſt give me ſatisfaction for the W | 
affront I have received. 

But J cannot conceive, fir, how any 
man's thinking proper to kill himſelf can 
be an affront to another. 5 

Comment, Monfieur 7 Nie Bat it 
is, if he kill himſelf to prove me a coward | . 

Then, fir, I am afraid there is not a 
madman in Bedlam who does not Golly 
affront-the whole world. 1 . 

How ſo, r? | 

By doing ſomething which no man in 
his fenſes dare imitate. 

Nom dun Dieu ! Monfeur, Tam a man 
of honour! The family of Beaunoir i is re- 
nowned for its noble feats, : it ſhall not be 

| "Uifgraced : 
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| Aleraced 55 me. I have been defied, and | 
I will have ſatisfaction. 
But you were not defied to ſword, or 
| Piſtol. You were defied to leap. 
Well; fir? 


And before, as a man of honour, you 


can have any right to give a ſecond chal- 


lenge, you muſt anſwer the ” 
1s that your opinion, fir? 
| Nay, I appeal to yourſelf. 
Allons !—If fo, I muſt 5 Win you 


do me the favour to accompany me? 1 


will order poſt-horſes inſtantly. You ſhall 
be my witneſs that I perform the firſt con- 
dition. 1 | 

Can you lim ? | 

Ventrebleu! What a queſtion !- OY am 
not heavy enough to fink. Beſides, fir, I 1 
was born at Marſeilles. —Yes, we will go 
together ; you ſhall ſee me make the leap; 
after which I may then return and publiſh 
my defiance to the whole univerſe. 

No, fir! If you leap you will never 
publiſh your defiance ! 

How fo ? 


>” 2; You 
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ole unk . 


verſe could not ſave you ! 


Comment, diable Look at me ! Look 
at Monſieur Calif! I am as light as— } 


1 El 


Yes; but you are not ſo ſtrong as he : : 
you cannot leap ſo far. - His effort was 


| prodigious! I have examined the place : 
and, had he fallen half a foot ſhort of 
here he did, he muſt have been daſhed 


to picces. 
Fer et Feu !—In 4 caſe, I muſt die 1 
—Yes, I muſt die! There is no remedy ! 


J muſt not diſhonour my family! No man. 


on earth mult brave the Count de Beau- 


noir! I muſt die! 


And be laughed at? 
Laugh, fir! Mort de ma vic! | Who 


will dere to laugh; 


When you are dead, of what ſhould they 5 


be afraid ? 


Morbleu ! That's true. | 
He, would be a raſh fool who ſhould 
dare to laugh at you while you are living. 
Loi d'un honnete homme, monſicur, you 
are 
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are a man of honour: a gentleman. You | 
are brave yourſelf, and know how to 
' honour brave men, and I eſteem you. 
Sir, if you really eſteem me -- 
Ventrebleu ! Sir, I eſteem you more 
than any man on earth! Command my 
purſe, my ſword ! I would ſerve you at 
the hazard of my life! 
Then let me prevail on you, ſir, to con- 
fider well what I fay. I ſolemnly aſſure 
you, I would not adviſe yau to any thing 
which I would not do myſelf. _ 
 Pardieu! Monfieur, I am ſure you 
would not. You have too much honour-. 
I have too much regard to truth. 
Ci la meme choſe*. 7 2 
Men honour themſelves moſt by op 
pPoſing, nay by acting in the very teeth of | 
the prejudices of mankind ; and he is the 
braveſt man who oppoſes them the often- 
eſt. The world makes laws, and after- 
wards laughs at or deſpiſes thoſe by 
whom they are obeyed. He proves the 
wobleneſs of his nature beſt who acts way 
| That 3 is the ſame thing, | 
Lk. moſt 


55 in 
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Wen wiſdom. Recollect the heat with 


which Mr. Clifton ated, how much he 


was blamed by every body, and imagine 
to yourſelf the temper of your own coun- 
trymen; then aſk whether you would not 


be laughed at, inſtead of applauded and 
admired, were you ſo madly to throw 


away a life which you ought to dedicate 


to your. country. The Parifians would 
write epigrams, and ſongs, and ſing them 


in every ſtreet, on the nobleman who, in- 
ſtead of living to fight the battles of his 
country, ſhould toſs himſelf like a lunatic 


down a rock, and daſh out his brains. 


Aue Dieu me damne, monfieur, but you 
are in the right! Yes! I am a ſoldier! 


5 My country claims my ſword ! I hear we 


are ſoon to have a war with England; 
and then—! Gardez-vous bien, Meſſicurs | 


. Ang lois 25 1— Where iS Monſieur 
a 5 


Mr. Clifton will not be at 1 to-day. 
Well; fir, be ſo Kind as to preſent my 


compliments to him, and tell him I would 


* Engliſhmen, beware! 8 
Wo certainly 


A wovEk. u 


2: ads have run him through the body, 
if. you. had not done me the honour to ſay 
all that you have ſaid to me. I have 
appointed to ſet off for Fontainebleau to- 
morrow morning; but I intend to viſit 
England : we may have the good fortune 
hereafter to meet, and then we will come 
to an explanation. | 
After a thouſand whimſical, half crazy 
but well meaning, and I believe very ſin- 
cere compliments, and offers of ſervice, | 
he left me; and I hope the danger is over. 
But as I told thee, Oliver, the chief 
purpoſe of my writing is to aſk thy advice. | 
Principle, as thou well knoweſt, is too 
| ſevere to admit of falſehood; direct, or 
indirect. To mention this dialogue to-. 
Clifton might be dangerous. It ought not 
to be; # grant, but ſtill it might. One 
would imagine that, inſtead of feeling 
anger, he muſt laugh, were he told of 
what has paſſed: but there! is no certainty. | 
And is not filence indire&t falſehood? The 
Count has been here ; his errand was to 
Clifton. Ought he not to be told of it, 
FOES -: and 
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and ſuffered to judge for himſelf? And i is 
not concealment an indirect falſehood ? 
To me it appears the contrary. He is full 
as likely to take the wrong as the right 
fide of the queſtion. I ſee a poſhbility of 
harm, but no injury that can be done by 
filence. Nor do I myſelf perceive how it 
can be claſſed among untruths. Still the 
doubt has occurred to my mind, and I | 
have not hitherto anſwered it to my own 
ſatisfaction. 
I forgot to tell thee with what ardour 
the count declared himſelf an admirer of 
der who is moſt admirable 3 and the ro- 
mantie but very ſerious efferveſcence with 
which he called himſelf her champion ; 
one who had devoted himſelf to maintain 
her ſuperiority over Her whole ſex, "which 
he would die affirming 3" and to revenge 
her wrongs, if ever mortal ſhould be 
. daring or guilty enough to do her injuſtice. 
But as I tell thee he is an eccentric arid. 
undefinable character. h 
I have lately received a letter from my 


father, from which 1 find he has becd led, 
by 
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by 1 know not what milde to conclude 
that Sir Arthur thinks of me for his ſon- in- 
law. His letter, as uſual, is a ſtrange one 3 
and ſuch as I believer no man on earth but 
himſelf could write. 
Direct thy next to me in Groſvetior 
Street; for we ſhall be on our return, be. 
ſore I ſhall receive an anſwer; 


Farewell, 


- 


LETTER 


4 


— 
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LETTER LI. 


— 


ANNA WENBOURNE ST. IVES _ 


o 


'LOVISA CLIFTON. 


London, Grofvenor Street, 


W nar ftrange perverſity of accidents. 
is it, Louiſa, that has made me moſt 
deeply indebted to that man, above all 
ethers on the face ofthe earth, who thinks 
I have treated him unjuſtly ? We are under 
freſh obligations, nay in all probability 
we again owe our lives to Frank Henley. 
We left Paris on Sunday laſt; and, af- 
ter waiting a day and a night for a fair 
wind at Calais, we embarked. on board 
the packet-boat ; the wind ſtill continuing 


unfavourable, 


% 


| Unfreie 3 it had changed 2 
little for the better. The channel was very 
rough, and the water ran high, when we 
went on board. Sir Arthur would willingly 
have retreated ; but Clifton was too impa- 
tient, and prevailed on him to venture. 8 
Before we had reached the middle of 
the channel, Laura, Sir Arthur, and ſoon 
afterward I, were very ſea-fick. It is a 
moſt diſagreeable ſenſation when violent, 
and would certainly be more effectual in 
rendering a coward fearleſs of death than 
the W ſentiments of Seneca, or Socrates | 
himſelf. | 
The wind increaſed, and the captain 
laboured ſeveral hours, but in, vain, to 
make the port of Dover. He at laſt told 
us we were too late for the tide, and that 
the current ſet againſt us, and muſt drive 
us down to Deal. We proceeded accord- 
ingly, and it was dark before we came 
within ſight of the town of Deal ; where 
te captain, in the ſea Phraſe, was obliged 
jo come to an er, | 


. — 
. * * % 
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The Deal boatmen, Who: are always on 
the watch, and are the moſt noted as we 
are told on the whole coaſt for their, extor- 
tion, oon came up to the ſhip, inviting 
us to be put on ſhore, but refuſing to take . 
us for leſs than ten guineas. Frank and 
Sir Arthur were defirous that we ſhould 

not be impoſed upon; but Clifton pleaded 
my ſea ſickneſs, and would not liſten | to 

any propoſal of delay. Ie is very peremp- 
tory, when his paſſions are excited; and 
eſpecially when he conceives, as he then. 
did, that reaſon is on his fide. There 
were three boats; but they had. agreed 

among themſelves, and two of them kept. 
aloof. This we are told is their common 
Practice, that they may not ſpoll their 
market by competitorſhip. _ FT 

We were not above a mile from ſhore: t 

Clifton however agreed to their extrava - 
gant demand, and we went into the boat: 
Me had not been there many minutes: 
| before we perceived that the five boat: 
men, who managed it, were all in liquor, 


n he Who ſeemed to be the ir head 
- | man; 


_ 
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man ; 400 that we were much more at 
the nfercy of winds and waves, in our 
preſent than in our former ſituation. Clif- 
ton and Frank endeavoured to make them 

attentive, by reproving them; and proba- 
| bly did ſome good; though the anſwers 
they received, in the rugged vulgar idiom 


of the ſea, were not very conciliatory, _ 


We were much toſſed by the roughneſs of 
the water, but made however toward the 
ſhore, though evidently in an winery | 
and dangerous way. 
Moſt part of the beach, at Deal, is ex- 
ceſſively ſteep; and, when the weather is 
ſtormy, the waves break againſt it very. 
abruptly, and dangerouſly to boats which 
are managed by men that are either igno- 
rant or have drunken away their ſenſes, 


When the boat approached the beach, the 


man at the helm being ſtupid, and it being 
dark, did not do his duty, and the ſide of 

the boat was daſhed againſt the beach. 

The ſhock almoſt overſet the boat, and it 


wWas half filled by the wave which broke 


over it. The water is always a fickle and 
93 perilous 
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Pee element; but in an agitated ſea, 


when the winds howl and the waves roar, 
foam, daſh, retreat, and return with ad- 
ditional threats and raging, it is then traly 
terrific! I ſhall never forget that night! I 
think on it even now with horror! One 


of thoſe poor drunken creatures, Louiſa, 
was in an inſtant waſhed overboard and 
loſt ; almoſt without a cry ; not heard, not 
aided, ſcarcely remarked ; no attempt 
made to ſave him, for all attempt was ab- 


ſolutely impoſſible : we were within a few 
yards of land, yet were ourſelves almoſt 
.certain of periſhing. The remaining men 


were little better than helpleſs ; for it was 


the moſt active of them who was thus mi- 
ſerably drowned l- 
was dreadful! 


Indeed, rod it 


The reflux of the water was in alf a 


minute likely to be equally violent. Frank, 
whoſe preſence of mind never forſakes 
him, ſaw what the nature of our danger 


was; and, ſhaking off poor Laura, who 
clung round him, begging of him for 


| God s ſake to ſave her precious bfe, he 


flew 


| tow to the helm, turned the” head of the 
boat in its proper direction, and called | 
with that imperious kind of voice which 
on ſuch occaſions enforces obedience, for 
| fomebody to come to the helm. Clifton 

was there in an inſtant. Keb it, | yy 5 
Frank, in this poſition. — 

Every motion was notably; pid — 
Frank was immediately out of the boat, 
and almoſt up to the ſhoulders in the fea. 
He caught hold of the ſide of the boat; 
retreated a ſtep or two, ſet his feet againſt 
the ſteep beach, and ſteadied it, to reſiſt 


. the returning wave. It had no ſooner re- 


treated than he called to me, took me in 
his arms, and in a moment I found my- 
ſelf in ſafety on ſhore ! 5 5 

He returned ae: op my. father 
next! 
Poor Laura tricked: with felt and 
impatience ! She was 5 the third whom he 
lands 2 - 
He then ordered the gi to take 
care of themſelves; and, drunk and re- 


e _— kg were, they did not 
Fo * 


. 0 
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neal: to obey the mandate. After which 
Clifton, leaving the helm, jumped into 
the water, the ſervants having gone before, 
and we all found ourſelves ſafe, after ſome PII 
of us had concluded we were loſt hero?» 25 


redemption. 

Our peril appears to 5 "Wh wholly | 
owing to the inebricty of the boatmen ;_ 
for, had they been able to do their duty, 
there would have been none, or certainly 
„very little: and it was averted by the 
aktive and penetrating mind of Frank, 
Which ſeems as if it were moſt accurate : 
and determined, in its concluſions and ex- 
pedients, in proportion to the greatneſs 
of the danger, when common minds 
would be wholly confuſed and impotent. | 

Clifton, though he, did not ſo immedi- 
ately perceive what was beſt to be done, 
faw the propriety of it when doing, 
and immediately aſſented, and aided, by 
keeping the boat in the poſition Frank di- 
rected, almoſt as eſſentially as bis coadju- 
tor. Lam more and more convinced it is 


accident only has has kept him from poſ- 
3 


Js 
; 
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felling o one of the moſt enlarged of human 
underſtandings. But I muſt likewiſe allow 
that this ſaid accident has rendered him 
petulant, impatient of contradiction, too 
precipitate to be always aware of miſtake, 
and too poſitive to be cafily governed.— 
But theſe are habitual errors, TN time 
and care will cure. N | 
I qmuſt add too that his affe ction Iich me Z 
diſplays itſelf in a thouſand various forms. 
lle is apparently never ſatisfied, except 
when it is exerciſed” to give or procure 
me pleaſure. I know not whether the 
paſſion, which infuſes itſelf into all his 
words and ations that relate to me, ought 
a inſpire all that ſympathetic ſenſibility. 
which he intends ; but I own it ſome+ 
| times alarms. me. His ardour is aſtoniſh- 
1 He ſeems to wifh, and even to 
deſign, to make it irrefiſtible. Yet it 
is mingled with ſuch excefs of tenderneſs 
that J have half Joſt the ae of To 
Mn” | 
But I muſt not, no, - Lm abt, "dl 
| ur 
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% 


in awe of his impetuoſity Ardour is a 


noble quality, and my ſtudy ſuall be how 
to turn it to his advantage. The more 
T look round me the more I perceive that 
fear enfeebles, withers, and conſumes the 
powers of mind. Thoſe who would nobly 
do muſt nobly dare. Raſh people, per- 
haps, are thoſe who feel the truth of this 
principle ſo ſtrongly that they forget it is 
neceſſary not only to dare, but to diſcover | 


the beſt method of daring. 


Clifton now avoids argument, and ap- 
pears ſyſtematically determined to be of 


my opinion; or rather to ſay as I ſay.— 


The only oppoſition he affords is now and 


then a witty, ſarcaſtic, or humourous. re- 
ply. But he is generally ſucceſsful in his 
_ continual attempts to give the converſa- 


tion a new turn, when his favourite op1- 
nions are oppoſed : for I do not think it 
wiſe to obtrude too many painful contra- 


_ dictions upon him at a time. Truth muſt 


be progreſſive. Like a flaſh of lightning, | 
it ſtuns « or kills by exceſs. - 


n 
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Clifton will not long ſuffer me to reſt, 
now we are returned ; and conſequently 
my dear Louiſa may ſoon expect another 

letter from her moſt affectionate 


A. W. ST. IVES. 
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| forts can ſhake off, 
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LVII. 


FRANK HENLEY 


OLIVER *TRENCHARD, 


London, G. ro fo enor Street. 


Wr have now been in 185 four 
days, Oliver; and, known places reviving 

old ideas, it almoſt ſeems as if we had 
never moved from the ſpot where we are 
at preſent. I fall into the ſame trains of 
thinking! except that I am more reſtleſs, 
more inclined to melancholy, to ination, 
to a kind of inanity, which no trifling et- 
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I have received thy letter, and find thy 
reaſoning in ſome reſpects ſimilar ts my 
own. I was aſhamed of remaining in 
doubt, on a queſtion which only required 
a little extraordinary activity of :nind to 
reſolve. It appears to me that nothing 
can be claſſed among falſchoods, except 
thoſe things the tendency of which is to 
generate falſehood, or miſtake. Conſe- 
quently, mot to tell what 'has paſſed to 
Clifton is acting according to the dictates 
of truth: for, to tell would be to run an 
imminent danger of falſe concluſions. Not, 
it is true, if the whole could be told: that 
is, if all poſſible reaſonings, and conſe- 
quences, could be fairly recollected, and 
| ſtated. But memory is firſt to be feared ; 
and ſtill more that prejudice which will 
not have the patience to lend mute atten-* 
tion. I therefore think, with thee, thai 
ſilence in this caſe is truth. - 
Me have been in ſome danger, owing 
to the drunkenneſs of the Deal boatmen; . 
but ſaved ourſelves by a little cxertior. 
One of the poor inebriated wretches how- 
VOL. 111. 5 55 


PT pardy. 
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© ever was loſt. We ſaw him only the in- 
ſtant of his being waſhed overboard ; and 
he was hurried away into the ſea by the. 
recoiling waves, in the roaring of which 
his laſt cry was overpowered, without our 
being able ſo much as to attempt to give 


bim aid! By which thou mayeſt judge 
that we ourſelves were in conſiderable jeo- 


When we reflect how near danger i is to 
us, daily and hourly through life, we are 
apt to wonder that we ſo continually eſ- 
cape. But, when we again conſider how. 
_ eaſily even great dangers, that is ſuch as 
take us by ſurpriſe, may be warded off, 
the wonder ceaſes. 

My mind, Oliver, is not at eaſe: it is 
too much haunted by fear. At leaſt 1 
hope. it is; for my fears are for one whom 
it is almoſt torture to ſuppoſe in peril. 
Thou never kneweſt ſo enterpriſing, ſo 
encroaching a youth as this Clifton! Nay, 
I am deceived if encroachment be not re- 
duced to ſyſtem with him; and, ſtrong as 
her powers are, impoſſible as I know it to 
ES be 
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be to ſhake her principles, yet, who can 
ſay what may happen, in a moment of 
forgetfulneſs, or N to a heart ſo 
pure, fo void of guile? n 
Such terrors are ridiculous, perha ps: thou 
wilt ſay; and perhaps they are; at leaſt 1 
moſt devoutly hope they are. But his. 
temperament is ſanguine, his wiſhes reſt: 
leſs, ungovernable, and I almoſt fear omi- 
nous, and his paſſion for her is already far 
beyond the controul of reaſon, to which ' 
indeed he thinks it ought not to, be nor 
can be ſubject. | | 
As for me, all is ended. Jealous I rn 
not, no, I will not be! And ſurely I am 
above the meanneſs of enyy. Yet I own, 


Oliver, I ſometimes blame her. I think 


her too precipitate, too fearleſs, n nay too 
ready to imagine her power, her wondrous 
power, greater than it is. She makes no 
ſecret of her thoughts, and ſhe tells me 
that ſhe and I, ſhe doubts not, ſhall trans- 
form him to all that we ourfelves could 
defire. Be not ſurpriſed at her kindneſs 
to me for ſhe has a beart that is all be- 

08 5 nevolence, 
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neyoletice, all friendſhip, all affection. If 


and J will attempt. to follow. Thou ſhalt 


— 


I can aid her, thou needeſt not doubt my 
will. But Heaven grant ſhe may not * 
miſtaken Heaven grant it! 

And yet, I cannot ſay. I even ſome- 
times hope and acquieſce, for his talents 


are indeed extraordinary. But his pride, 
and the pitileſs revenge which he: ſhews 


a conſtant propenſity to take, when offend- 

ed, are dangerous ſymptoms. "0 
For her, ſhe ſeems to act from motives 
wholly different from thoſe of her age and 
ſex. It is not paſſion, not love, ſuch as it 


is uſually felt and expreſſed ; it is a ſenſe 
of duty, friendſhip for Louiſa, admiration 
of great talents, an ardent defire to give 


thoſe talents their full value, and the dig- 
nified pride ſhe takes in reſtoring ſuch. a 


mind to its proper rank. By theſe ſhe is 


actuated, as all her words and actions de- 
monſtrate. ! NE 
Well, well, Oliver! She ſoars a flight 
that is more than mortal! But ſhe/leaves 
a luminous track, that guides and invites, 


ſee 
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ſee me riſe above the poor flaviſh wiſhes 
that would chain me to earth !— | 


Oliver, my mind, like a bow continu- | 


7 


ally bent, is too much upon the ſtretch. 


Such is the effect of my ſituation, of which 
my thoughts, my language, and my ac- 


tions partake. But Iwill calm this agita- 


tion. Fear not: thou ſhalt find me wor- 


thy to be thy friend, and the page of thy 


moſt excellent father. 
No! I will not, Oliver, be a child; 


though the conteſt be indeed ſevere. By 


day Iam with her; for hours I liſten, while 


ſhe ſings, or plays, or ſpeaks. I am a wit- 


neſs of her actions! Her form is never ab- 


fent from me | The ſound of her voice is 
unceaſing harmony to my ears! At night, 
retiring to darkneſs and thought, I paſs 


I behold the place where all that is hea- 


venly reſts! I endeavour after apathy. I 


labour to be ſenſeleſs, ſtupid, an idiot! I 


ſtrain to be dead to ſupreme excellence! 
But it is the ſtone of Siſyphus, and Iam 


condemned to eter— 


her chamber door! In the morning again 


£3 5 e 
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Indeed, Oliver, this weakneſs is mo- 
ene! Indeed it i. Fear not: thou 
ſhalt find me a man, be aſſured thou ſhalt. 
Though the furies, or, worſe than all that 
invention can feign, the paſſions throng to 


aſſault me, I will neither fly nor yield. 
For to do either would be to deſert e 
my principles, my duties. | 


Vet this encroaching ſpirit that I told. 
thee of — But then, what is the ſtrength 


of him, compared to hers? What is there 
to fear? What do I fear? Why create 
horrible ſhadows, purpoſely to encounter 
them? No: it cannot be! 


Farewell. Z: 7 
| % F. HENLEY, 
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LETTER LVIII. 


AN RA WENBOURNE ST. IVES + 
| | To. | 


LOUISA CLIFTON. 


Landon, G 22 


| Your. brother. has oained his point. 
The deed is done. My conſent is given. : 
For, in reality, to have withheld it would 
have had more the appearance of a co- 
quette than of the friend of my Louiſa. 
After ſufficiently ſtrong hints in the courſe 
of the two firſt days, on the third after our 
arrival, Clifton came. His intention was 
evidently to take no denial. It was with 
difficulty that I could bring him to liſten, 
for a few minutes, while I repeated prin- 
c 4 ciples 
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ciples before declared, and required an 
avowal of how far he thought them an im- 
pediment to future happineſs. To every 
thing I could aſk he was ready to accede. 
le had nothing to contend, nothing to 
«„ contradict; and, if he did not think 
e exactly like me in every particular, he 
was determined not to think at all, till 
he could. Beſide, my own concluſions, 
« in ſavour of truth, were my ſafeguard. 
I had not any doubt that reaſon, if at- 
« tended to, muſt finally prevail; and I 
« could not deny that he was at all nes 
e rcady to pay the ſtricteſt attention. 
Indeed he ſeemed at firſt reſolved, as it 
were, not to enter into any converſation, 
but to claim my promiſe. But I was ſtill 
more determined to exert myſelf ; that the 
due influence which reaſon ought always 
to have, over paſſion, might not be loft, 
and fink into habitual and timid conceſſion. 
When he perceived there was no reſiſting, 

- he then liſtened with a tolerably good 
grace; but ſtill, as I faid, with an ap- 
| parently preconcerted plan not to con- 

tend; 
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tend; urging, and indeed truly, that fair 


arguments could deſire nothing more than 


patient hearing ; and this he pledged, in 
his energetic and half wild manner, ho- 
nour, body, and ſoul to give. I could 
not deſire more ſincere aſſeverations than 
| he made; and that they were ſincere I 
cannot doubt: Nor do I regret that they 
were ſtrong. . Where there is energy there 
is the material of which mind is faſhioned: 
alid the fault muſt be mine, if the work be 
incomplete. Our converſation however 
was long; and when at laſt obliged to en- 
ter into the ſubje&, the acuteneſs and 
depth of his remarks were ſtrong proof of 
his powers; had any proof been wanting 
| Yes, Louiſa, the attempt muſt be made. 
It is a high and indiſpenſable duty; and I 
muſt neither be deterred by the dread of 5 
| danger, nor ſwayed by the too ſeducing 
emotions of the heart They muſt be ſi- 
lenced |—They muſt! | 

- I have an aſſiſtant worthy of the cauſe. 
Frank does not ſhrink from the taſk: 
| Cough it is but too evident that he has not | 

C5 22 changed 


8 


changed bis e 4 know not why, . 
but ſo it is, thoſe two particular ſentences , 
continually reverberate in my ear feel 
a certainty of conviction, that. you act 
from miftaſen principles To the end of 
time J Mall perſiſt in thinking g you mine oy | 
right |——Oh, Louiſa! LD | 
Sir Arthur of courſe made no Aificulty 
in giving his conſent; and i imagine Mrs. 

Clifton will this poſt receive a letter from 
her fon, and perhaps another from my fa- 
ther, requiring her acquieſcence. 

Sir Arthur has ſhewn me one of the moſt 
ſtrange, eccentric, and perhaps comic let- 
ters, from honeſt Aby, that 1 think I ever 
read. I am glad it is not quite ſo intelli- 
gible to Sir Arthur as it is to me; for I ſee 
No good that could reſult, were he to un- 
derſtand its true ſenſe. The 1 
can find no epithet for him that pleaſes 
me Well then Honeſt Aby is exceſ- 
ſively anxious that I ſhould marry a ſon of 
whom he is ſo unworthy. But his motives 
are ſo mean, ſo whimſical, and fo oddly 
compounded and deſcribed, peering as it 
were 


ER. 


* 


were through the maſk of cunning, with 
which he awkwardly endeavours to con- 


ceal them, that nothing but reading his 


letter can give you an idea of its charac- 
_ teriſtic humour. This poſt 1 ſuppoſe will 
| Ikewiſe ſhew him his miſtake. How he 
will receive the news I know not; though 
I ſuſpect he will raiſe obſtacles, concern- 
ang the money which Sir Arthur wants, in 
order to pay my portion. But this will 
ſoon be ſeen. 

4 likewiſe learn, 1 his letter, that 
my brother is to join in docking the entail 
of the hereditary eſtate ; and that he is wil- 
ling, provided he may | ſhare the ſpoil. 
How would my heart bleed, were I not 
cured of that pre) judice which makes hap- 
pineſs conſiſt in the perſonal poſſeſſion of 
wealth! But the ſyſtem of tyranny would 
be more firm and durable even than it 1s, did 
not this mutation of property daily exiſt; 
and were not the old and honourable fa- 
milies, as they call themſelves, brought to 
ruin by their fooliſh and truly 7 Giſhonour- ö 
able deſcendants. 5 . 
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cion that honeſt Aby has been playing a 
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Every thing confirms me in the ſuſpi- 


deep game; and that both Sir Arthur. and 


my brother have ceded to all the extortions 
of craft and uſury, to have their whims 


mou extravagancies ſupplied. 

My brother perſuades himſelf that he is 
determined never to matry; and I ſuppoſe 5 
has formed this determination purpoſely 


that he may ſpend all he can obtain, with- 


out being teaſed by any qualms of con- 
ſcience. For the deſtructive ſyſtem of in- 
dividual property involves a thoufand ab- 
ſurdities; and the proud but inane ſuccef- 


ſor of a Sydney or a Verulam, inſtead of 


knowing how difficult the ſubject of iden- 


tity itſelf is, inſtead of perceiving that man 


is nothing but a continuity, or ſucceſſion, 


of inge thoughts, and is therefore in re- 


ality no more than the thought of the mo- 


ment, believes there is a ſtable and indu- 
bitable affinity between him and his . 
anceſtor. 


1 muſt now be more thin ever deter- 
mined to accompliſh the tafk. I have un- 
dertaken ; . 


+ 
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dertaken; and to give to the arms of my 
beſt, my deareſt Louiſa, a brother worthy 

of a heart ſo pure, and a ſiſter ſuch as ſhe ; 
| Herſelf could with to be that brother's 
other half —Very true, Louiſa ! It is the 
old ſtory : I am Sir Arthur's vapouring 


 hufſey! But I comfort myſelf with reflect- 


ing that, after the battle is won, the raſi- 
neſs of the attack is never remembered; 
or, if it be, it is always applauded; and 
that all generals, great or ſmall, confide 
in their own plans, till defeat has proved 
them to be abortive. Something muſt be 
ventured, ere any thing can be won. 
Not knowing what might be the notions 
of Sir Arthur, or even of Mrs. Clifton, 
concerning the ſilence they might think it 
neceſſary to keep, I forbore to. mention 
their plan, of which my friend, with her 
_ conſiſtent frankneſs, informed me, till our 
_ laſt conference: but I then thought it an 
indiſpenſable duty to relate the truth; 
_ otherwiſe it might have come, at ſome 
unlucky moment, in the diſguiſe of falſe- _ 
hood, and have done miſchief, Secrets 
Ake 
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are indeed abſolutely: contrary to my ſ "I 
tem. 'Tis pride or falſe ſhame that puts 
blinds to the windows either of the houſe 
or of- the mind. Let the whole world look ” 
and ſee what is doing; that if any - 
1850 be wrong, it may have an opportu- 
nity to reprove; and whatever is right _ 
there is ſome hope it may imitate. Clit- ' 
ton was pleaſed to find himſelf treated 
with undiſguiſed ſincerity. Ves, Louiſa, 
fear not: you will find him your brother, 
in virtue as well as in blood.  -' 
Euer and ever moſt affeRionately, 


a 


- 
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LETTER IIX. 
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SIR ARTHUR sr. IVES 
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THE HONOURABLE MRS. CLIFTON. 


London, Grofvenor-Street. 
DEAR MADAM, „ : 4 
Our plan has 9 to our wiſh: Wy 
Mr. Clifton is as I may ſay quite ſmitten 

with my daughter. And indeed I do not 
wonder at it; for, though ſhe is my child, 
J muſt ſay, ſhe is the ſweeteſt, moſt charm- 
ing, lavely girl I ever beheld! She has 
always been my darling! I have a true 
fatherly fondneſs for her; and, though I 
own. it will not be very convenient to me, 
| I T mean 
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I mean immediately to raiſe twenty thou- 
' ſand pounds, to pay down as her portion. 
If at my death I ſhould have the power to 
do more, ſhe ſhall not be forgotten: but 
I promiſe nothing. 
As J remember, dear madam, this was 
the ſum which you ſaid was neceſſary, to 
redeem certain mortgages, pay off encum- 
brances, and enable Mr. Clifton to appear 
in England, in a manner becoming the 
heir of the Clifton family. And this ſum 
I think it very fit the daughter of Sir Ar- 
_ thur St. Ives ſhould receive. I ſhall ac- 
cordingly write to my agent, and put every 
thing immediately in train; after which, 
you ſhall hear from me without delay. 
If any alteration ſhould have happened 
in your own views, or affairs, which may 
Impede or forward our plan, you will be 
| kind enough to inform me. 
EF am, madam, with the trueſt reſped, 
your mo obedient humble ſervant, 

A. ST. IVES. 


LETTER 


LETTER IX. 


— 


COKE CLIFTON 
Rt 


THE HONOURABLE MRS, CLIFTON. 


—— — — 
* 


| London, Dover Street, 


I wRITS wo you, Ger and howured 
- madam, with a grateful and happy heart, 
. to thank you for a projet ſo maternally 
and wiſely conceived in my favour, and of 
which I have juſt been informed, by the 
frank-hearted and lovely Anna St. Ives. 
Of all the bleſſings for which, madam, I 
bold myſelf indebted to you, this laſt, of 
diſcovering and endeavouring to ſecure fos 
your thankful fon a gem ſo precious, a 
4 "_ 
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lady ſo above all praiſe, 1 eſteem to be the 
— | 
You, dear madam, are A REL TOP with 

the propriety with which ſhe thinks and 
acts, on every occaſion; and I have no 

doubt will join with me, in applauding the 

entire undiſguiſedneſs of relating all that 

had paſſed, which appeared to her delicate 

mind at this moment to be EPO, ne- 
ceſſary. 

After obtaining her conſent for that pur- 

poſe, I have ſpoken to Sir Arthur; who, 
atmy requeſt, has promiſed immediately to 

write to you. And, it being a project, dear 

madam,'a kind one, of your own forming, | 

TI have no fear that it ſhould be diſcounte- 

nanced by you. My only doubt is of de- 
lay. Let me entreat you, my dear mother, 

to remove all impediments with every poſ- 
| ſible ſpeed ; and not to loſe a moment in 

writing to me, as ſoon as you and Sir Ar- 

thur have arranged the buſineſs, that I 
may ſolicit her, from whom I am certain 
to receive all poſſible bliſs, to name a 

time, when ſuſpenſe ſhall joyfully end. 

Do 
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Do not, dear madam, let impatience 
| ſeem a fault in me. Remember the lady; 
who ſhe is, and all ſhe is; and think, if 
her perfections could make the impreſſion 
which they ſeem to have done upon your 
heart, what muſt they have made upon 
mine ! I, who, with all the fire of youth 
and conſtitutional eagerneſs, in conſe- 
quence of your own wiſe plan, am become 
a wiſhing and expecting lover! 

My ſiſter, I am ſure, is too generous, 
the happineſs of her friend and brother 
being pledged, not to join me in the re- 
queſt I now make: and I certainly will 
not forget a kindneſs which, I acknow- 
ledge, I know not how I ſhall ever repay... 

J am, dear madam, your ever affection- 
ate and dutiful ſon, | 


C. CLIFTON. 


LET- 
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| LETTER IXI. 


4 


COKE CLIFTON, 
TH 


„ or Faint. 


. Ne. 2 


| 1 AM caught, Fairfax ! Spring guns and 
man traps have been ſet for me, and I 
am legged ! Meſhed ! Shot through the 
heart! I have been their puppet! They 
have led me, with a ſtring through my 
noſe, a fine dance! From the fartheſt part 
of all ly here to London, in order to tie 
me up! Nooſe me with a wife! And, 
What is more ſtrange, I am thanking. 
| and 
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and prailing, and bleſſi ing them for it, in 


| ſpite of my teeth! I ſwallow the doſe as 


eagerly as if it had been prepared and 
| ſweetened: by my own hand; and it ap- 
pears I, have had nothing to do in the 
matter! I am a mere automaton; and as 
ſuch they have treated me | 
Is it not curſed odd that I cannot be 8 
angry? And yet, when I recollect all this, 
I really ſuſpe& I am not pleaſed. Damm 
it! To be made their convenient utenſil! 
To be packed up, their very obedient jack 
in a bandbox, and with a proper label on 
my back, poſted with other lumber from 
city to city, over hills and ſeas, to be taken 
out and looked at, and if not liked return- 
ed as damaged ware! Ought. I to. ſneak 
and ſubmit to this? Tell me, will not. the 
court of honour hoot me out. of: its pre- 
cints? Will not the very footmen point 
after me, with a—< There goes the gen- 
tleman that miſs had upon liking ?” Why 
it is not yet full, two months, ſince I. was 
the very. prince of high blooded, noble 
ſ portſmen, in the romantic manors, do- 
2 þ mains, . 
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mains, coverts and coveys of Venus! By 
what ſtrange necromancy am I thus me- 
tamorphoſed, thus tamed ? 
I feel myſelf a huſband by anticipation ! ! 
I am become as pretty a modeſt, well-be- 
haved, ſober, ſentimental gentleman, as 


any you ſhall ſee on a ſummer's day! -I 


get phraſes by rote, and repeat them too! 


I ſay. © God bleſs you, madam,” ; when the 
cat ſneezes: and mumble amen to grace 


after meat 
1 told you that I had my catechiſm to 


learn; and, what is worſe, it is not the 


queſtions and commands of good old mo- 


ther church, with all the chance-medley 


promiſes and vows of godfathers and god- 


mothers made in my name, [For which, 
by the bye, I think both godfathers and 
godmothers are fools, and knaves.] - but I 


have the Lord knows how much more to 


learn than ever I ſuppoſed the moſt outra- 


geous morality could have exacted. And 


1 am obliged to anſwer yes, and no, and 
1 thank you kindly, while my finger's ends 
are ſmoking, tingling, and aching: under 
. nn | 5 . 5 the 
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the ſtroke of the ferula! Yes! I, Coke 
Clifton, with my ſweetmeats in one hand 
and my horn-book in the other, am whip? 
ped till I pule, coaxed till T am quiet, and 
ſent ſupperleſs to bed, it 1 eee to - 
murmur! _ 

Why what the devil is the Engliſh of a all 
| this, ſay you, Clifton? What does it mean? 
My head is ſo full of it, and I have it ſo 
all by rote myſelf, that it had totally eſca- 
ped me that every word I have uttered 
muſt be heathen Greek to you. Nay I 


had forgotten to tell you We have changed 


the ſcene, which now is London. 

And as for accidents, by ſea and land, 
why we have had ſome of them too.— 
Frank Henley has again ſhewn his dexte- 
rity. I could eat my: fingers, to think that 
he ſhould hit upon a certain and ſafe mode 


of acting, in a moment of danger, ſooner + 
than I] But ſo it is. He ſeems born to 

croſs me! We ſhould-all have been toſſed 
into the ſea, and ſome of us certainly 
drowned at the very water's edge, if we 
had not been alert. He took the command 


upon 
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upon himſelf, as imperiouſly as if it were 
his by right indiſputable ;. and I ſaw no 
expedient but to obey, or perhaps behold 
her periſh, For curſe upon me if I know 
whether any other motive, on earth, could : 
have induced me to act as his ſubordinate. 
But, as it was, I did as he bid me; and 
ſat grinding my teeth at the helm, while 1 
ſaw him reap all the honour of taking her 
in his arms; and after her the reſt, and 
landing them in ſafety ! If, Fairfax, you 
can conceive any anguiſh on earth more 
excruciating than this, why tell it ; and 
vou ſhall. be appointed head tormentor to 
the infernal regions, for your ingenuity ! 
What was I going to ſay?— My brain 
is as murky as the clouds under which 1 
am writing — Oh !—I recollect — She 
had no hand in ſpreading the trammel, 
into which, buzzard like, I have been 
lured. It was the ſcheme of my very good. 
and careful mother; for which I have 
been very ſincerely writing her a letter 
with more thanks than words; and of the 
wiſe Sir Arthur; who, wiſe though he be, 
is 
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is not one of the magi. She knew nothing 


of it for ſome time, nor would have known 
but for my communicative ſiſter z and, as 


ſhe ſcorns deception, for by my ſoul ſhe 


ſcorns every thing that is baſe, or deroga- 


tory, it was ſhe who informed me of the 
trap in which I have been taken; of which 
otherwiſe perhaps I might have remained 
in eternalignorance. | PDR. 


But ſtill and once again, op you, what 


trap? What do you mean? 
Three words will explain the whole: 


I have been brought from We to 
Paris, not as I ſuppoſed to ſettle a few _ 


paltry debts of a deceaſed uncle, but to 


ſee, fall in love with, and be rib-hoo!ked 
to this angel. This my good mother, as 
J underſtand, thinks the kindeſt act of her 
liſe.—Nay, I think ſo too; and yet Jam. 


not ſatisfied. And merely 1 ſuppoſe be- 
cauſe I feel I have been tricked. I will 


not be the gull of man or woman. What, 


is it to me that they mean me well? I 
will judge for myſelf. It is inſolent! in any 


vol 111, 0 one 
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one to pretend to know what befits me 
better than I myſelf know. | 

In ſhort, I would quarrel, and bounce, 
and curfe a little, if I knew how-——But 
they offer an apology ſs ample, ſo irreſiſti- 
ble, that there is no demanding to ex- 
change a ſhot; they preſent Anna St. 
; Ives as their excuſe, and a fieo for reſent- 
ment. 8 | * 

And now there is nothing on earth for | 
which J ſo earneſtly wiſh as to be yoked ! 
What think you, Fairfax ; ſhall I bear my 
flaviih trappings proudly? Shall I champ 
upon the bit, and prance, and curvet, and 
ſhew off to advantage? I doubt I ſhall 
ſtand in need of a little rough riding. And 
yet I know not; let her but pat me on 

the neck, and whiſper 4wo or three kind 
epithets in my ear, and ſhe will guide me 
as ſhe pleaſes: at leaſt ſhe does. No! 

Hopes there are none of my ever again 
returning to my native wilds, and delight- 
ful haunts! Never was ſeen fo fond a 
booby as I am, and am likely to remain! 
"PER : Nor 


ced to 
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Nor do I believe I ſhould n had | 


| ſhe not ſuch a ſuperabundance of diſere- 


tion. She ſmiles upon me it is true; is all 
gentleneſs, all benevolence ; but then ſhe 
does juſt the ſame to every body elſe. For 


my part, I ſee no difference; except that 


I ſometimes think ſhe has a kinder fmile 
for -Frank Henley than fhe ever yet had 


for me ! But he is juſt as diſcreet as her- 


ſelf; fo that it ſeems impoſſible to be jea- 
lous. Yet jealous I am ! Ay and jealous 
I ſhould be of my cat, if ſhe were as ready 
to pur and rear her back to be ſtroked by 
cyery coarſe unwaſhed hand as by mine. 
| Is it not a curſed ſhame that, when you 
feel a continual propenſity to quarrel with 


a man, he ſhould be ſuch a prince Prim 


as never to give you an opportunity ?— 


And why have I this propenſity ? —1 
know not —Confound the fellow, why 


does he make himſelf fo great a favourite? 


| Why does he not contrive to be hated a 


little ? then perhaps I might be indu- 


e him, I diſlike to have friend- 
nn or affeGtion forced upon me as a duty. 
"3s I abhor 
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1 * duties, as I do hier and dun- 
geons. Let me do what I like. I leave 
others to examine whether or no my con- 

duct be rational : 'tis too much trouble for 

me. 
his marriage is never out of my head = 

I wiſh for it, ſigh for it; pray for it, and 

dread it! It may well be ſaid there is no 

reſiſting our deſtiny! If I could but find 
out the key to her maſter paſſion—Well ! 

What then ?—What do I want? What 

do I hope ? To hope any thing ſhort of the 

nooſe is mere madneſs. Beſide, could I 

think of living without her?—No! —I 

would be eternally in her company, for 

ſhe is eternal novelty : ſhe is all the world 
in one, She is herſelf a million of indivi- 
duals ; and not the ſtale, dull repetition 
of the ſame ; which is ſo horrible to ima- 

gination. 5 5 

One thought has ſtruck me. BE” 4 has 
the utmoſt confidence in what ſhe calls 
the force of truth. It cannot fait! That 
is her conſtant language. I am to be her 
firſt convert. I have humoured this whim 
lately; 
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lately; except when my irritable fancy 


breaks looſe, and runs riot. If ſhe have 
any folly, it is this ſad confidence : and 
whether it be one, or be not, is more than 


I have yet been able to determine. But 


| the has furniſhed me with an argument, 
which I might carry to I know not what 
extent. You,” I urge to her, © you 


need not act with the timid and ſuſpi- 
cious caution of your ſex. You are ſure 


ce of your principle; and to proceed with 
_« diſtruſt and fear would prove doubt 
© inſtead of certainty.” She boldly replies, 
Ves, ſhe is. ſure; and therefore ſhe 


ſpeaks and behaves with all that undiſguiſe 
and ſincerity which are ſo uncommon in 


the world, and which ſome would deem 


ſo blameable. 


She ſays true; ſhe riſes totally ſuperior 


to the petty arts and tricks of her ſex. 


I ſeem to participate the truſt which ſhe 
repoſes in herſelf; and the confidence 
which ſhe appears to place in me, when 


ſhe openly declares all the thinks and all 


the means, is ; highly pleaſing. But, if my. 


ä views 
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| views were different from what they are, 
I doubt whether madam confidence might 
not be brought to lull madam Caution 
ſo faſt aſleep, at ſome lucky moment or 
another, as to ſuffer me to purloin her key, 
and afterward to rob her of all her tre- 
ſure. Nor ſhould I fail, under certain 
| circumſtances, to try the experiment. 
Neither is that intriguing ſpirit which 
has ſo long been in reſtleſs habits of con- 
tinual purſuit entirely idle. My firſt · care 
as uſual was to ſecure the prime - miniſter 
of my charmer, whoſe name is Laura. 
The huſſey is handſome, cunning, and not 
without ambition. An occaſional guinea 
and a few warm kiſſes, when it was cer- 
tain that all was ſafe, for caution is neceſ- 
ſary, have bound her to me. The poor 
fool is fond of me, and often finds ſome 
ingenious chambermaid's excuſe to pay me 
a viſit. It does not appear that I ſhall + 
need her agency; otherwiſe here ſhe is, 
_ properly prepared to be wholly at my de- 
votion. Anna St. Ives affords the fancy 
full employment; with any other woman 
A!l 
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an amour without plot and firatagem;” at- 
tack and defence, would be too infpid to 
be endured. 
Not but I ſometimes find my conſcience 
reproach me, for ſuffering ſuch active ta- 
lents as mine to lie concealed and un- 
known; being as they are capable of ac- 
quiring renown fo high. When in Italy, 
having even there, in that land of artifice, 
rendered. myſelf the ſuperior of all compe- 
titors, I uſed to glory in the havoc I ſhould 


make on my return to England. But this 


the will of fate oppoſes, at leaſt for the 
preſent : and of what duration my honey- 
moon 1s to be is more than any preſcienoe 
of mine can diſcover. 

Write, Fairfax, and tell me freely your 
opinion of all this; only remember that, if 
you make your calculations and concluſi- 
ons from any compariſon with woman 
whom you have ever yet ſeen, they will 
be all error. Tell me however what you 
think, and all you think. | | 

I forgot to ſay that twenty thouſand 
pounds is the ſum to be paid me down, for 

4 condeſcending 
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condeſcending to accept this jewel. I am 
informed it is wanted, to pay off I know — ¾ 
not what encumbrances and AITCATS— 
 Phhaw-!—TI care not—I have never yet 
troubled myſelf about wants, nor do 1 
wiſh to begin. My father lived faſt, and 
died ſoon. - Well! And is not that better 
than croaking and crawling over this dirty 
globe, haunted by razors, halters, and. 
barebones; ſobbing in your ſleep, groan- 
" ing when awake, vetegating in ſorrow, 
and dying in the ſulks? Let me kick my « 
heels in mirth and ſunſhine. Or, if clouds 
intervene, let pleaſure and fancy create 
ſuns of their own. Thoſe who like them, 
may find gloom and November enough any | 
day in the year, Tell me, Fairfax, may 
they not? Write and tell me. | J 


C. CLIFTON, 
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We. are once ak ed: in Eagland;. | 

for which I am not ſorry. Though I 

cannot ſay. that I repent my journey into 
France. My: former ſuſpicions are con- 
firmed: Tha viſited the country before, 
but at that time my taſte was not formed; 

1 did not then underſtand laying out, and 
improving, as I do at preſent. I had © 
5 $f Dp, ear 1 
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heard that the French had begun to imitate 
our beſt gardens tolerably well; but 1 
have ſeen ſome of thoſe that are in moſt 
fame, and what are they to Wenbourne- 
Hill ?——No, no, Aby.—I am now con- 
vinced that, as they ſay of their Paris, 
there is but one Wenbourne-Hill. 

T do not know when the family will re- 
turn to the country. The young people 
wiſh to enjoy the diverſions and pleaſures 


of the town, and I rather ſuppoſe we ſhall 


ſtay here all the winter. Perhaps we may 
take a jaunt or two, between this and the 
meeting of parliament, Not that any ſuch 
plan is yet ſettled. And as for me, I ſhall 4 . 
de down with you occaſionally, as affairs 
ſhall require. I ſhall take great delight, 
in once again treading over all my grounds, 
and walks, and dellsz and in viſiting places 
that are never out of my mind. | 
I cannot forget the. bermitage, and the 
_ grotto, and the wilderneſs; of which, the 
Moment you mentioned them, I had 
formed fo charming and fo excellent a 
plan. * * e to me, as it 
were; 


— 


FF 
were; end it grieves me to gire,it ups — 
But ſo it muſt be. 

However, as 1 fay, I mall come 1 | 
more than once: and, for my part, I 
wonder how theſe young unthinking peo- 
ple can prefer the dirty ſtreets of London, 
to all the delights and riches of nature and 
of art ; which may be ſaid to be waiting 
for and inviting ' them, at Wenbourne- 
Hl. | 
I am very glad to find, Honeſt Abhüs | 
lech, that money is fo certainly to be had. 
But you were -always intimate with the 
warm old fellows, who provide themſelves. 
plentifully with what you ſo aptly call the 


wWherewithalls. You have followed their 
example, and learned to increaſe your © 


own ſtore. Iam glad of it, and am plegſed 
to find you do not forget your firſt and beſt. 
friends. I muſt own, Abimelech. that 
you have always appeared to me to under- 


ſtand your fituation very properly, and to | 


pay reſpect where it was due. I have feen 

your proud, upſtart ſtewards carry their 

heads as high as their maſters! Ay, and 
»6 5 DL inſtead” 
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inſtead of ſtudying their tempers-and hu- 


mouring them, as it was their duty, have 


1 ſurly, and alway 8 ready with their ifs, 


We 


_ ney! 
comport yourſelf. better; of which. I be- 


| docked. 
muy ſon is ſo poſitive, and determined to 


and ands, and objections, and advice! As 


if it were any concern of theirs, what A, 


gentleman ſhall pleaſe to do with his mo- 
But you, Aby, have known how to 


lieve you have no cauſe to repent. Wo: 
As to the entail, as you. ſay, it muſt be 
I know no remedy. And ſince 


ſlickle for a good bargain, why, we muſt | 
do the beſt we can. 5 

I was once ſorry at his reſolving never 
to marry 3 but I think that is partly over 


now; I care little about the matter. My 


daughter's ſon will-be as much my grand- 
Es as his. ſon would have been; and, as 


for names, they may eaſily be, changed. ' ON 


am certain, were any body to aſk me which 
is.the wiſeſt, my ſon or my daughter, I 


ſhould not ſtop a moment to conſider about 


et 


K a, 
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Ay, ay! She is my own child! Every 
body uſed to tell me, when” the Was a 
baby, how like me ſhe wass 
She has ſome of her dhe 8 ene 
too; who, as you well know, Aby, was | 
a very good fort of an excellent kind of a 
lady, and very much reſpetted: ay, very: 
much. Indeed theigreateſt fault of Lady 
St. Ives was that the would not always be 
of my opinion. But we are none of us 
perfect. If it were not for that one thing, 
'I really ſhould think my daughter a young 
lady of more good ſenſe, and good taſte, 
and indeed every thing of that kind, than 
any young perſon I was ever acquainted! 
with: but ſhe too is a declared enemy to 
planning and improving. It is very“. 
ſtrange; and I can only ſay there is no ac- 
counting for theſe things! 
My ſon however knows as little of the 
matter as ſhe does; nay I believe leſs. 
And, as to other kinds of knowledge, he 
is a child to her! It delights me to hear 
her talk, and debate points, and chop lo- 
gie, with rar Frank, Who is one of her 


Own 


4 
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 _ own ſort; and with Mr. Clifton, the young 
gentleman whom I intend for my ſon in 
law. I gave you an account in my laſt, 
| Aby, that ' the thing was in expeCtation ; 
and it is now as good as concluded, I 
have written to Mrs. Clifton ; the lawyer 
is ordered to make a rough ſketch of mar- 
riage articles, and every thing will be got 
ready, while my attorney is preparing the 
neceſſary deeds down in the country, ac- 
cording to your inſtructions, and Nu are 
raiſing the money. 

Be ſure * honeſt Aby, to make 
as good a bargain for me as you can. I 
know money is not to be had without pay- 
ing for it; and I truſt to you not to ſuffer 
me to pay too dearly. Better ſecurity, 
you know, Aby, cannot be offered; and 
I begin to feel, my improvements except- | 
ed, which indeed I hold to be ineſtimable, 
that I am not ſo rich as I was fifteen years 
-agO. But, as my ſon means never to 
marry, and as the families of Clifton and 
St. Ives are to be united in one, I have no 
doubt, ſome time or another before I die, 
of 
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of ſeeing every thing retrieved; though 1 
_ grant there are heavy mortgages, and 
other impediments to overcome. 
Pray has my ſon told you what ſum he 
expects? If not, endeavour to learn, and 
jet me know. Though on ſecond thoughts 
you need not, for 1 hear he is to be in 
town next week. He muſt recollect the 
eſtate of eight hundred a year, of Which 
he has lately taken ſuch violent poſſeſſion. 
But he is a diſſipated young man, and re- 
collects nothing but his pleaſures. 
I always ſaid, Aby, you were a man of 
ſenfe ; and you are very right in thinking 
I cannot do too much for my daughter. 
I hope to contrive to leave Wenbourne 
Hill her own. It is a rich ſpot! And, 
though ſhe be an economiſt, and no friend 
to what ſhe thinks a waſte of money in im- 
provements, yet I am ſure, at my requeſt, 
the will not be guilty of what I may well 
call ſacrilege, and pull down my temples, 
and dedicated groves, and relics of art, and 
ruins; nor, as my fon would, deſtroy with 
a : Gothic hand, as the nn and tear 


away 
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away beauties, which it would. rend my 
heart-ſtrings not to ſuppoſe durable, as I 
may ſay, for ages! I would have my name, 
and my taſte, and my improvements be 
long remembered at Wenbourne Hillk I 
delight in thinking it will hereafter be 
ſaid - Ay! Good old Sir Arthur did this! 
Londer terrace was of his. forming! 
„ Theſe alcoves were built by him! He 


raiſed the central obeliſæ! He planted 5 


e the grand quincunx l. And ah, Aby! 
if we could but add, He was the con- 
© triver of vonder charming wilderneſs | ia 
1 then ſhould die in peace. 
Let me beg, god Abimelech, that you 
wn Write your thoughts in as plain and 
ſtraight forward a manner as you can; for, 
J aſſure you, I have been very much puz- 
zled with ſome parts of your laſt letter; 
which, J eannot yet ſay that I underſtand. 
In ſome places it is very plain that you 


hint, at Mr. C.ifton, and with me not to 


;dally with him; and, as I know you have 
my intereſt at heart, and ſpeak i in a ſtyle 
at which no gentleman can be offended, 
. os why 


*# % 
* : 
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why I rather thank than blame you, for 
your deſire to give good advice. Though 
I muſt fay, Aby, that I do not think. I 
have any need of it. I am miſtaken if I 
could not adviſe others. I wiſh all the 
world. would be governed by my plans, 
and principles. That's a favourite word 
with my daughter, Aby, and a N _ 
ons. 
I once took ſome delight in ſuch Win 
I mean in what is called polite learning, 
Aby. Indeed I was remarkably fond of 
Ovid's Metamorphoſes, But then, as I 
did not like to puzzle myſelf with the La 
tin, I read Garth's, or Rowe's, or Pope's, 
or I don't know whoſe . tranſlation. - And 
I do believe it was that, and a viſit to Lord 
Cobham's, which firſt made me ſtudy taſte 
and improvement. Nothing is wanting 
but riches, Aby, to proceed to much 


greater lengths than any we have yet 


thought of. What richneſs of imagination 
is there in Ovid! What ſtatues might we 
form, from the wonderful tales which he 
relates! Niobe at the head of the canal, 


changing 
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changing into. ſtone | To be hw we 
ſhould want a rock there. Then on one 
fide Narcifſus, gazing at himſelf in the 


clear pool, with poor Echo withering away 
in the grove behind! King Cygnus, in 
the very act of being metamorphoſed into 
a fwan, on the other! It would be ſo 


apropos, you know; a ſwan, and a canal, 
and king Cygnus! And then at the fur- 


ther end Daphne, with her arms and legs 
ſprouting into branches, and her hair all 


laurel leaves 


You cannot imagine, Aby, all the fan- 
cies which came into my head the other 
day, when i happened to lay my hand on 
Tooke's Pantheon, which brought all theſe 
old ſtories freſh to memory. | 

But, as I was ſaying, good Aby, write 
your thoughts as plainly as you can; for I 
ſometimes did not know whom you were 
talking of, and there were one or two 
places which made me think you with 
ſomething ſhould be done for your ſon, 


Frank. And indeed he is a very deſerv- 
ing, and a very fine young fellow; and I 


have 


* 
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have been thinking it would not be amiſs, 
| fince he has really made himſelf a gentle- 

man, if we were to purchaſe him an en- 
ſign's commiſſion. What ſay you to it, 
boneſt Aby? He would make a fine of- 
ficer! A brave bold figure of a man! 


And who knows but, in time, he might 


come to be a general; ay, and command 
_ armies! For he fears nothing! He has 
lately ſaved us a dipping, nay and for 
aught I know a drowning too, and we 
really ſhould do ſomething for him ; for he 
is a great favourite, and a very good young 
man. However, I thought it beſt to men- 
tion the matter firſt to you, and will ex- 
pect your anſwer. | 
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SOIE T-T-E-R--LXH, 


ANNA WENBOURNE ST. 1VES 


To 


| LOVISA CLIFTON, 


Lord Grfoenr Street $ 


I MUST write, dear Louiſa, My heart 
feels as if it were eſtranged by ſilence, 
and thinks it has a thouſand things to re- 
peat ; though, when it comes to enquire 
what, they ſeem as if they had all vaniſhe@. 
Not but I have a little incident to relate, 
which intereſts us both; the Dramatis 
Perſonæ being, as uſual, Clifton, Frank 
Henley, and the friend of my Louiſa. | 
4 We 
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We yeſterday paid a viſit to my aunt 


Wenbourne, at her ſummer villa of Rich- 


mond. But I ought to premiſe, that I am 
ſorry to ſee Clifton again looking on Frank 
Henley with uneaſineſs, and a kind of ſuſ- 
picion that might almoſtbe called jealouſy. 
Having conſulted Sir Arthur, I menti- 


oned it, as a pleaſant excurſion; to Clifton; 


and added, as ſoon as Frank Henley ſhould 
come, I would defire him to hold himſelf 
in readineſs. Sir Arthur was preſent ; and 


Clifton, in a pouting kind of manner, 


| whiſpered. me“ Can we never go any 
* where without that young fellow dog- 
“ging us at the heels?” 15 ere 


1 ſmiled it off, rapped. him on the 
knuckles with my thimble, told him he 
was naughty, and ſaid we muſt not ſuffer 
merit to think itſelf neglected. Clifton 


began {to ſing Britons ſtrike home; which 
he ſoon changed to Rule Britannia: - ſure 
- tokens that he was not pleaſed ; for thefe 
are the tunes with which he always ſings 
away his volatile choler. But one of the 


1 


| columns, on which I raiſe my ſyſtem, isa 
An determination 


i 
* 
o 
— * - 
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determination to perſiſt in the right. Frank 
Henley was therefore invited, and accom- 
Panied un. 
Clifton endeavoured to pout ; bas as T 
did not in the leaft change my good hu- 
mour, knowing how neceſſary it was ra- 
ther to increaſe than diminiſh it, he could 
not long hold out, and ſoon became as 
chearful and as good company as uſual ; 
and his flow of ſpirits, and whimſical 
combinations, are very exhilarating. = _ 
After dinner, my good old aunt preſent- 
hy got to wordy wars with Frank; in 
which, as you may ſuppoſe, ſhe had little 
chance of victory. But ſhe called in Clif- 
ton, to be her auxiliary; and he fell into 
the fame pettiſh halt-haughty, half-con- 
temning kind of manner, in which he had 
ſo improperly indulged, previous to the 
accident of the lake, in France. I booked 
at him; he underſtood me, and endea- 


voured, but rather eee to —_— 
12 tone. | 
The converſation continued, and be 
Was again * warm; and, while 
| 89828 
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Frank was laying down the law to my 
aunt, at which I could perceive his 


tongue tingled, I took an opportunity to 


warn him to beware, for that I had more 


than one crow to pluck with him already. 
However, as the beſt and ſecureſt mode 


was, from the temper of the parties, to 


put an end to the converfation, I roſe, 


and propofed a walk, and my propoſal _ 


was accepted. 

I was particularly cautious to fay as lit- 
tle to Frank as I could, purpoſely that 
Clifton might have no retort upon me; 


though a part of my plan is to accuſtom 
him to ſee me juſt to the merits of Frank, 


without indulging any unworthy ſuſpici- 


ons. But this I did not think a fit occa- — 


hon for fuch experiments. 
We returned to town, and 1 3 


hits Clifton ſhould come to pay me his 
morning viſit next day, to read him a 
gentle lecture. Of this he was aware; 
and, feeling, as I ſuppaſe, that he ſhould 


make a bad ferious defence, knew a comic 


one would tber ferve his turn; for his 


mow 
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fancy and bumour We to be inexhauſ- 
tible. 2 ET 
| The firſt thing he did, when he entered 
Tp room, was to fall down on his knees, 
like a child to his {chool-miſtreſs, holding 
his hands preſſed flatly together, with a 
piteous face and a © Pray, pray !” -I | 
| Jaughed, and told him he was a very bad 
child. His © Pray, pray! Was repeat- 
ed, with another ſtrangely pleaſant con- 


tortion of countenance. But I ſtill an- 


ſwered—< No, indeed I ſhould not for- 
give him, till Ihad made him truly ſenſible 
of his fault.“ On which he roſe from his 
knees, pulled out a paper fool's cap, 
-which he had been carving and faſhioning 
for himſelf, fixed it on his head, and pla- 
ced himſelf, with a new kind of peniten- 
tial countenance, in a corner; continuing 
ſuch quaint mimickry, of a child in ſor- 
row, that there was no reſiſting fais und 5 
| eee laughter. 


I ſtill ky two or three attempts to 


pens to argue, but they were ineffectual; 
they were all anſwered with ſome new 
— | -  -antics, 


* 
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| antics; ** L was obliged at Hiſt fo fay— 


« Well, well! I find you are. fenfibſe how 
“ much you deferve puriſhment ; and 
« therefore I date' fay will take care not 


« to offend in future.“ 
After this, he gave the whole diſcourſe 
a comic and a witty caſt, embelliſhing ir 


with all the flights of his rich and ſtrong 
imagination, on purpofe' to avoid the poſ- 


ſibility of remonſtrance. This is a certain 
ſign that it muſt be very painful to him; 


unleſs indeed we allow for the pleaſure 
which he cannot but take, in exhibiting - 


the activity of his mind. Yet painful I 


am ſure it is. Contradiction is a thing to 

which he has not been accuſtomed. He 
has no doubt led the opinions of his com- 
panions; partly by conforming to and 


ſtrengthening their favourite prejudices, 
though chiefly by his ſuperior talents: and 
to be too often encountered, by any one 
whoſe intellects are more clear and conſiſ- 


tent than his own; is a kind of degradati- 
on to which he ſcarcely knows how to | 


ſubmit, - | 
vo. 111. E | With 


%. 
—— ——— — —— — 
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With reſpect to Frank 8 FIR 
ever he is pleading the cauſe of truth, he 
is inflexible. I have ſometimes indeed 
known him ſilent, when he was hopeleſs 
of doing good : but at others I have heard 
him blame himſelf for this, and aſſert that 
we never ought to deſpair ; for that truth, 
no matter how violently oppoſed at the 
moment, would revive in the mind, and 
do her office, when the argument and the 
N ſhould be wholly forgotten. » | 
1 believe the obſervation to be juſt. But 
be is no common thinker! No! I am 
almoſt perſuaded he is the firſt of human 
beings! Equal, nay I have ſometimes even 
thought ſuperior, to Louiſa herſelf! 
As you. perceive, dear friend = my 
heart, that I know you too well to tear 
| offending you, I am ſure you will do me 
the juſtice at the ſame time to confeſs that 
I do not ſeek to flatter. 
Thus, dear Louiſa, you perceive, \ we 
do not perhaps make quite ſo ſwift a pro- 


| greſs as we could wiſh : but we muſt be 


ſatisfied. The > march of knowledge i Is ſlow, 
impeded 
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:mpeded as it is by the almoſt impenetra- | 
ble foreſts and moraſſes of error. Ages 
have paſſed away, in labours to bring 
ſome of the moſt ſimple of moral truths to 
light, which ſtill remain over-clouded and 
obſcure. How far is the world, at preſent, 
from being convinced that it is not only 
- poſſible, but perfectly practicable, and 
highly natural, for men to aſſociate with 
moſt fraternal union, happineſs, peace, 
and virtue, were but all diſtinction of rank 
and riches wholly aboliſhed ; were all the 
falſe wants of luxury, which are the ne- 
ceſſary offspring of individual property, cut 
off; were all equally obliged to labour for 
the wants of nature, and for nothing more; 
and were they all afterward to unite, and 
to employ the remainder of their time, 
which would then be ample, in the pro- 
motion of art and ſcience, and in the ſearch 
of wiſdom and truth EY 
The few arts that would then remain 
would be grand; not frivolous, not tbe 
efforts of cunning, not the proſtitution of 
genius in- diſtreſs, to flatter the vanity of 


1 2ö; ⁊ĩ in 
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inſolent wealth and power, or the depraved 
taſte of an ill- judging multitude ; but 
energies of mind, uniting all the charms 
of fancy with all the ſevere beauties of | 
_ conſiſtent truth, | 
Is it not lamentable to de obliged to 
doubt whether there be an hundred Peg 
in all England, who, were they to read 
ſuch a letter as this, would not immedi- 
ately laugh at the abſurd reveries of the 
writer — But let them look round, and 
deny, if they can, that the preſent wretch⸗ 
ed ſyſtem, of each providing for himſelf 
inſtead of the whole for the whole, does 
not inſpire fuſpicion, fear, diſputes, quar- 
rels, mutual contempt, and hatred. In- 
ſtead of nations, or rather of the whole 
world, uniting to produce one great effect, 
the perfection and good of all, each family 
is itſelf a ſtate; bound to the reſt by inte- 
reſt and cunning, but ſeparated by the very 
fame paſſions, and a thouſand others; li- 
ving together under a kind of truce, but 


cContinually ready to break out into open 


war; * Jealous, of each other ; 
continually . 
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continually on the defenſive, deutz con- 
tinually dreading an attack; ever ready to 
uſurp on the rights of others, and perpe- 


| tually entangled in the moſt wretched 


_ contentions, concerning what all would 
neglect, if not deſpiſe, did not the errors 
of this ſelfiſh ſyſtem give value to what i is 
In itſelf worthleſs, | 

Well, well Another century, and 

then 5 

In the mean time Jet us live in kayo g 
and, like our worthy hero, Frank, not be 
ſilent when truth requires us to ſpeak. We 
have but to arm ourſelves with patienee, 
fortitude, and univerſal benevolencde. 
Pardon this prattle !—The heart will 
ſometimes expand; and it is then we 
enough to plead that the effuſions of friend- 
ſhip claim attention, and reſpect, This is 
among the prejudices of our education, 
and I know not who has hitherto over- 
come them all. I can only ſay, dear 

Louiſa, it is not her who 1 is moſt affection. 

ately your TY „ 
A. W. ST. IVES. 


P.S. 
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P. S. Clifton is quite ſucceſsful with WM 
aunts; : he has won the heart of my 
aunt. Every moment he was abſent was 
laviſhed in his praiſe. « He was a hand- 
« ſome man, prodigiouſly handſome, ex- 
* ceedingly well bred, a man of great 
<«-underſtanding, and what was more a 
man of family. His pretenſions were 
well founded; it was a very proper con- 
« neCtion, and was very much approved 
„% by her.” Nor did the good old lady 
omit various ſarcaſtic hints glancing at 
Frank, and which were noi ſoftened by 
the oppoſition he made to her opinions.— 
But he is too great a lover of truth to betray 
it for the ſake of ſelf; and ſhe too much 
an admirer of her own prejudices not to be 
i offended at contradiction. Once more, 
Louiſa, we are the creatures that educa- 
tion has made us; and conſequently Thope 
We ſhall hereafter be wiſer and better. 
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A. odd Siri es my Sir HARE 
| has happened here, of which I think it 
MONTY to inform you immediately. 1 
Honeſt Aby has again been with us.— 
He came and enquired for my mamma: 
Diſappointment, chagrin, and ill-humour 
were broadly legible on his countenance: 
He talked in his odd dialect; which I 
ST cannot 
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cannot remember accurately enough to 
repeat; ſaid he had juſt received a letter 
from Sir Arthur, from which he underſtood 
ſomething that to him appeared to be mat- 
ter of great ſurpriſe; which was that Sir 
Arthur intended to beſtow your hand on 
my brother; and, in a half ſubmiſſive half 
* authoritative way, wanted to know whe- 
ther it were true; and whether my mam 
ma knew any thing of the buſineſs. 
She acknowledged that ſuch were the 

intentions of the two families; and he an- 
ſwered that, for his part, he thought they 


might as well-think no more of the 


matter; muttering the wards wherewithat 
and cgal. | 

Mrs. Clifton a n to be explicit; N 
hut he cantinued in half ſentences, re- 
peating that the ready was not. ſo eaſy to 
be had, and rhino was a ſcarce commodi- 


ty. Neither cauld he tell what might = 


happen. There were forecloſures, and 
docking of entails, and many things to be 
ſettled; and caſh muſt came ſom where 


— 
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it could be got; but not from him, he 
believed. 1 


My mamma, mite 1 as he 3 is, was obliged - * 


to check his growling inclination to be in- 
ſolent ;- and then he had his whole bead- 
roll of fine words, with which he has ſo 
often tickled the ear of Sir Arthur, at his 
tongue's end; and ran them off with his 
foal gracious, and * humble obedient 
volubility. 
Had I not received your laſt, * ws diſ- 
courſe would have been more enigmatieal 
to me: but, as it was, J underſtood him 
tolerably well. The bitterneſs of gall is 
at his heart. The greatneſs of his viſible 
diſappointment ſhews how high his hopes 


had been raiſed; and I ſuſpect he is de- 


_ termined they ſhall not be very eaſily pul- 
led: down. For, after having acted all his 
abject humility, he could not forbear again 
to murmur over his threats, as he was. 
»Letter LVIII: whence we may conelude that 
the letter immediately preceding this was not come to 
band. , 


E 5 e 
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leaving the -room ; and there was an air 
of ſelf. ſufficient confidence ſo apparent in 
his face that, I am perfuaded, the obſta- 
cles he has the power to raiſe are much 
greater than you, my dear friend, have 
ever ſuppeſed. 


I cannot Jeſcribe to you, my beſt 1 


ä boss deeply my mind is agitated, at times, 
concerning this marriage. I cenſure my- 


ſelf very ſeverely, for ſeeming to indulge. 
improper fears, one minute; and perhaps, 


the next, am more angry with myſelf for 


not diſintereſtedly pleading the cauſe of 


Frank Henley. If there could be a mira- 
cle in nature, I ſhould think his being the 


ſon of honeft Aby one. What can I ſay? 
My doubts are too mighty for me! I know 


not how, or what, to adviſe. The reaſons. 
you have urged are indeed weighty : yet 


they have never made an impreſſion ſo 
deep upon my mind, as not to take flight, 


and leave their opponent « 2 args in 


ſome ſort the victors. 
Nor can I be more angry with r py 


on any occalion, than I am at this moment, 


* 


or - 


1 "Aiſtreſs and trouble you with my 


3 fears, when I ought to keep them to 


myſelf; unleſs I could determine whe- 
ther they were or were not well found- 
ed. They are even increaſed by the 
recollection that, in all probability, Clif-" 
ton could now much leſs bear diſappoint- 
ment than the 2 Ain and 8 
rous Frank, 5 
Then, my Anna! Should in was to 
her, from an undertaking the motive of 
which is ſo worthy, ſo dignified, what: 
| ſhould I ſay? Should misfortune come, 
how could T excuſe myſelf, for having ne- 
glected to diſſuade, and to urge ſuch re- 

ſons as have appeared to me the ſtrongeſt? 
What could I ſay, but repeat the diffidence 

of my mind, the want of full and ſatis- 
factory conviction, and the fear of 1 5 
WRT TE. 4 
The only buckler, with which' x op- 
poſe theſe inſurrections of reaſon, is the 
omnipotence of truth, and Anna St. Ives“ 
And, when IJ recollect this my tetrors 
| K 6 3 
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de huſhed, and 1 think her ſure of con- 


queſt. 


The very affirmative tokens which Aby 5 


diſplayed of his own conſequence, con- 


Vince me however that there will be de- 


lay. How Clifton will ſubmit to it is 


tg be ſeen. His letter to my mamma is 
5 all impatience, and expectation. But I 


have talked with her, and ſhe appears to 


be determined that nothing can be dope, 
ill Sir Arthur is ready to pay the dun he - 


propoſed. 

My Apna will not by very ay to 
attribute this to avarice ; for no one can 
think more highly of her than Mrs. Clifton 
does. But my father, at his death, left 


_ the family in abſolute diſtreſs, from 


which ſhe has retrieved it, by her eco- 


nomy and good ſenſe: retrieved, it, that- 
is, in part; for there are ſtill many heavy 


debts to pay, and mortgages to be clear- 


ed. Her, plans have been ſevere ;, and 


of logg continuance ; deeply thought: on, 
_ an perieveringly Needed. Ty. 6pVInge 8 
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her that any part of them, * ak to be 
relinquifhed ſcarcely appears poſſible. — 
Nor am I ſure that, obliged as we are 
to conform to che preſent ſyſtem of things, 
they are not all juſt. Beſide, which ſhe 
is not in a ſtate of health to ſupport the 
fatigue of argument, or the pain of con- 
tradiction. 

She likewiſe mat Sir A as a 
weak old gentleman ; ; who, if this oppor- 
tunity were abandoned, would perhaps 
never have the ſpirit or the power, here- 
after, to do his daughter juſtice: and ſhe 
thinks that, for your ſake, ſhe ought not 
in the leaſt to relax. Should you, my dear 
Anna, reaſon differently, J am ſtill certain 
that you will reaſon charitably. N 
With reſpect to my brother, it may per- 
haps be fortunate, ſhould the ſuſpenſe af- 
ford you time for further trials; and we 
may have cauſe to rejoice at the accident, 
which had checked the precipitate impa- 
tience of paſſion. 

THO: I expett a letter from you 10 
to morrow's poſt, I think this of too much 

hn, conſequence 
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PM ET to' ſuffer any delay: 1 ſhall 
therefore ſeal it. and Ans it off imme- 
diately. oh 

Heaven bleſs and etematlly preſerve ay 
dear Anna EE 


I., CLIFTON, - 
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- LETTER IXV. 
ABIMELECH HENLEY. - 
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Moſt ene Sir, my ever onnurd * 


Your onnur has a thrown me quite 
into a quandary | I couldn't have thoft-it1, 
For why? My thofts were all in the mer- 
cifool praiſe and glorification of your on- 
nur; and I had a done nothink but ſay; 
how good and gracious your onnur had a, 
bin, to me and mine, But I do find, A, 

7 ſavin and exceptin your ever onnurable 
onnur, tis all a gull queerum! Whereof. 
dhe face of affairs i is auer e * 

/ And 


* , 1 N - 


= 
. -% 
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And ſo, aſt for raiſin the wind of twenty 

thouſand pounds, I find the think is nei- 
ther kompariſſuble nur a parallel to com- 
mon ſenſe. For why? It is not to be had. 


A man's money is his own, your onnur; 


and when a has got it, there's as good law 
for he as for a dooke. Always a ſavin and 


exceptin your moſt exceptionable onnur, - 


as in duty boundin. For as I wus a fayin, 
your onnur, when a man has a got the ſu- 
per nakullums, who ſhall take it from him? 
Becauſe why, it is his own. | 

If fo be as the whats and the whys and 
the Wherefores had a bin a forth eummin, 
vy then the ſhiners might a ſeen the light 

of day, mayhap. But a man's ſon; why 
a's his ſon; a's his own ; a' 's his goods and 
_chattek, and law and rite; bein of the 

race of his own begettin, feedin, and 
breedin. Whereby I cannot but fay, love 
me love my dog. Always a ſavin and ex. 


ceptin your onnurabfe onnur, as aforeſaid. 


And aft for the rhino, why fome do 
fave, and ſome do fpend, and fome do 
00 and fome do tet- go, and ſome do 


have, 


BY IT ys 


have, and ſome do want. Whereupon if 

fo be as he as a has the moſt a may be as 
good as another. Why not? Always a 
favin and exceptin your ever onnurable 
onnur as aforeſaid. But when ſo be as a 
man has the wherewithalls, why a let him 
begin to hold up his head, I ay. Why 
not? For why? It is the omnum gathur- 
um that makes the man. And if Ido 2 
doff my hat to my betters, there a be and 
a bin the whats and the whys and the 


1 wherefores for it. But I can a doff my 


hat, or I can a keep it on my head; and 
mayhap a can begin to look my betters i in 
the face, as well as another, Why not 1 
Always a ſavin and exceptin your ever 
exceptionable onnur, as in duty boundin, © 
And aſt for famalies and names, I axes 
nothing about they. A tell me who has 
the moſt kole? I axes that! Mayhap 
Henley may be as good a name as Clifton. 
And aſt for tamalies, why it is notorious” 
that Adam and Eve wus the begettin of 
us all; always, a ſayin and exceptin your 
. (nDUrable | | 
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onnurable onnur. Whereof a there's an 


| end of that. 


Whereby your onnurable onnur wus a - 
menſhinnin the mortgages; and of a ſeein 
of every think a treeved and ſettled, afore 


your onnur do die. But as thinks do be 


likely to turn out, why every man for him- 


ſelf, and God for us all. There be fore- 
cloſures mayhap, that a be to be thoft of. 


For why ? There A be wheels within 
wheels. 
If fo be indeed as if thinks had A turned 


up trumps, why then ay, it would a bin 
ſummut; all ſmooth and go ſoftly, and 
there might a behappened to be ſunſhine 
and fair weather at Wenbourne-Hill. For 


why? Every think would then a bin clear 
and above board. Thinks would a then 


'a bin ſafe and ſure to all ſides; and your 


onnurable onnur would mayhap a ſeen that 


your onnur would a loſt nothink by the 
bargain. For why? Miſſee my younk 
lady might a paradventered to have had 


all, in the upſhot; and an ever gracious 
and glorious and e my younk lady 


- miſſee 


_ ©. ging 
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miſſee the would a then a bin Whereby. 
as matters be likely to turn out, why _ 
thinks muſt a take their courſe. - Thof a. 

mayhap folks may go further and fare 

worſe. Whereof if ſo be as lives have a 
bin ſaved, by land and by water, and a 
man's ſon is thoft to be ſomebody, why 
mayhap a may not a take it 0 NO to be 
chouſe flickurd. 
For my part, I thoft as thof all thinks. 
had a bin as good as ſettled ; and that in 
all partikillers miſſee my younk lady, of 
ever mercifool affability, would a bin left 
to pleaſe herſelf, Why not? When pre- 
cious lives have a bin ſaved, and when, 
there a bin ſhootins, and leapins, and 
| ſwimmins, and ſouſins, I ſay as aforeſaid, 
why, that's a ſummut; and a man's own 
ſon mayhap won't a like t to be flamdud- 


And ſo as to mortgages to be paid * 
your onnurable onnur, why mayhap chats 
a ſooner ſaid nur done. For I ſay as afore - 


ſaid, that it ſeems as if whereby, if it had 


not a bin for ſome folks, {ome folks would 
. | a4 a now 
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a now a bin in their falt water graves: 
always a ſavin and exceptin your ever ex- 
ceptionable onnur, as in duty boundin. 
Whereby take me ritely, your onnurable 
onnur, I means nothink amiſs. If thinks 
be a ſkew whift, why it be no fault of 
mine. It is always a ſavin and exceptin 
of your onnurable onnur: being as I be 
ready to glorify to the whole world of all 
your futur lovin kindneſs of bleſſins of 
praiſe, a done and a teſtified to me and 
mine. | 
Wendet n as to 1 jerry my gingle 
red coats and cockades, why they be no- 
think of my ſeekin. For why? They 
be the betokens of the warnins of the 
" ſigns of the bloody croſs of anti-chriſt, 
and the whore of Babilon, and of the 
diſpenſation of the kole, and the ſquit- 
ter ſquanderin of the wherewithalls, | 
and the ſupernakullums. Whereby an 
honeſt man's ſon may become to be bam- 
| boozild, and addle-brained, and foiſtee 
fubbd, belike, as findly as his neighbours. 
S0 that if ſo ye. as I have a bin a ponder- 
aitin 


* 
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ag that Se a be nothink to be got by 
Always a ſavin and exceptin of the 

Pester of praiſe, and mercifool glory, of 

your ever exceptionable onnurable onnur's 


lovin kindneſs, and goodneſs; and every 
think of that there umbel and very ſub- 
miſſive obedient kind, as in duty boundin. 

Witch is all at preſent, beginnin and 
endin to the everlaſtin power of almighty 
joys eternal; umbelly beggin leave to ſu- 
perſeribe meſelt 


ABIMELECH HENLEY. 
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LETTER IXVI - 


 ABIMELECH HENLEY | 


10 


FRANK HENLEY. 


— —— — 


ng. TH 


"en . : 


Wuv what T8 all a this here? What 
is it that a be about, dolt? Here's a rum 
pus! Here's a fine to do! You be a pretty 
ſquire Nicodemus Nincompoop ! You a 
ſon of my own begettin, feedin, and breed- 
in! You feeze the fulhams! Why they 
would a draw your i teeth for ee! Marry 
come fairly! You the jennyalogy of my 
own body and loins? No, by lady! And 
ſo ſquire my lord Timothy Doodle has a 
1 5 ff. bin 
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bin flib gibberd, and queerumd, after all? 
= Thof if ſo be as notwithſtandin a that Miſ- 
; ſee, my younk lady, had as good as a bin 
"playin at catch me come kiſs me, and all 
in the dark with'n ; and thof I had a fiffli-. 
cated the Sir Dandle Dunderpate, a here 
a do ſtand, a ſuckin his thumbs! Thof ſo 


be as how I told him to make up to Miſ- 
St ſce, and the twenty thouſand pounds 


What, a did n't I put words into your 


mouth, as good as a ready butterd, as I 


may ſay? What, a did n't I give ee all 

your pees and cues? Becauſe as why, 1 
did a know a wus a quaumee kintlin. And 
ſo a has played with the mouſe and has a. 
loſt it at laſt! A fine kettle of fiſh a's 8 N 


on't! Whereof forſooth, ſo as that now as 


that all o'the fat's in the fire, why I muſt a 
be ſet to catch the colt if I can. Why ay, 
to be ſure ! Whereby if ſo be as the Gaby 
gooſe may now-go. barefoot ! And a whoſe 
fault is that? No! A would n't a be akin 
to a good eſtate ; not he! _ 

But harkee me chit ! Mind what I be + 
about to V to ee, Simon the ſimple, and 


| mayhap 
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mayhap thinks may become to be kompa- 

riſſuble and parallel to the yellow hammers 
and the chink, for all of all this here rig 
royſter. For why? I can put a fpoke in 


2 the wheel of the marriage act and deed. 
Madam: Clifton wonnot a budge a finger, 


to the fignin and fealin of her gratification 
of applauſe, whereby as if ſo be as that 
the kole a be not a forth cummin, down 
on the nail head. And where now might 


Timothy Tipkin ſifflicatè that it may be- 


happen to be for to come from? Pummel 


thy pumkin, and a tell me that, Peter 
Grievous. Where, but out of my pouche, 
Gaby? That is, I firſt havin and holdin 
the wherewithalls, and the whys, and the 


wherefores. Do you take me now! So 


that forſooth, ſome folks may behappen to 


| cry peccavi. 


Whereby mind what I do tell ee. For 
why? I've as good as a told Sir Arthur the 
wind is a not to be raiſed for any of a fitch 


5 of a flammbite of a tale of a tub. Whereby 
I a told'n a bit of my mind. And if ſo be 


as if a will wince, a maphap it may come 
| to 
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to Laſs that Tann kick 4 Sell 0d ©. 


| was not a bred and a born and a begotten 
| yeſterday. An a champ upon it, let'n. 
Ama will run ruſty, mayhap a may belike 
to get his head in a hedge. So mind what 
I do ſay to ee; and tell em that they may 


a behappen to find that your father is ſome- 


b and that you are his ſon. A tell 
'em that. 


So do you ſtrike up to Miſſee bodily, 
Mind what ee be at; and let 'em like it 


or leave it. For if ſo be as when a man 
has a got the Marygolds, why then let'n 
begin to ſpeak for himſelf. Why not? 
Whereby I have now once again given 
the coſtard monger his pees and his cues. 


So that if ſo be as if a do find that ſweet 


fauce be good for gooſe, why let'n a give 
his tongue an oilin. But if ſo be as a do 
find a be Sir Arthur Crabvarjus o'the high 
ropes, why then, ſays you, look ee me, 
ſays you, honeſt Aby is my father; and 


when a man has a got the wherewithalls, 


why a begins to be ſomebody, and may- 
hap a's as good as another. A tell em that. 
Vol. III. F | And 
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And ſo no more at preſent; a ſavin and 
exceptin of the all bountifool glory of the 
everlaſtin praiſe of joys eternal, livin and 
| hopin for time to repent us of all our mani- 
fold ſins, and of a dyin in peace and cha- 
rity with all men. Whereby we ſhall be 
ſure to partake of the reſurrection of the 
juſt ſheep, and of the virgin oil in our 
lamps, and of the martyrs and of the pro- 
fits and of the ſaints everlaſtin reſt. | 
ABIMELECH HENLEY, | 


LETTER 


FRANK aaf 


da. Fi} 10 


0 


W de wasn 


| X 22 Grefoener Sereet, 
Otiyzs, it is not half an hour ſince I 


ended writing one of the moſt undutiful 
and bitter Philippics, that ever was ad- 
dreſſed by a ſon to his father. 1 ſay undu- 
tiful, becauſe this wiſe world has decreed 
that to abhor, reprove, and avoid vice in 
a father, inſtead of being the performance 
of a duty, f is offenſive. to all moral feeling. 
; 7 8 I have 


"BS. 0 ho N 
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1 have juſt received a letter from him, 
chiding and blaming me, with his uſual 


acrimony, for a ſuppoſed want of cunning; 


and for not aiding him in what I perceive 
now to be the deſign he has moſt at heart; 
which is my marriage with the divine 
Anna. He has almoſt diſguſted me with 


myſelf, for having, though ineffectually, 


endeavoured to aid him ſo well. Nay 1 
have been tempted to ſhew his letter to 
Sir Arthur, But, on recollection, I have 
thrown the Philippic I mentioned into the 
fire; and have determined on ſilence ; for 
. ] perceive harm that may reſult from a 
contrary conduct, but no good. To 
ſwerve, to the right or the left, from the 
direct path of principle and truth, becauſe 
of the ſelfiſh, narrow, and unwiſe views of 
others, is to be weak and culpable. 
What, indeed, has relationſhip to do 
with truth? No human ties can bind us 
to error: and, while we rigoroufly act ac- 
cording to the rules of truth, as far as we 
know them, the comments, miſtakes, 
diſapprobation, and even reſentment, of 
| a | relation, 
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eclation; friend, or . ought to be Gif 
regarded. = 

I muſt own, however, I have ſtill the 
folly to feel additional grief that errors of 
ſo mean, ſo ſelfiſh, fo diſhoneſt a nature 
ſhould have taken ſuch firm poſſeſſion of 
the mind of my father; and I am afraid I 
could pon them better 1 in the of pores of 

another. 
Having determined not to write to him, 
I have written to thee, to give vent and 
relief to theſe feelings. Of courſe thou 
wilt tell me if thick ſeeſt any reaſon, 
which I have not diſcovered, why I ought 


to communicate the, contents of his letter 
1 to Sir Arthur; whom he vaunts of havin 


in his power, and whom he is determined 
not to ſupply with money, for the pro- 
jected marriage with” Clifton: My con- 


viction is that to ſhew this letter would but 


increaſe their mutual anger, and render 
compliance on my father's part, whoſe 
temper I know, ſtill leſs nen than it 
is; if leſs it can be. = | 
A. 1 nn | 
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LETTER LXVIIL 


ANNA WENBOURNE sT. IVES. 
TO 
LOUISA CLIFTON. 
Be a $4,424 34 p T7 4 
—— i 


| London, „ G rofoearSine. 


1 WR ITE, at 8 to my dear Louiſa, 
that by writing I may divert the pertur- 
- bation of my mind. But 1 muſt begin 

calmly; for I have ſo much to ſay, that I 

ſcarcely know what to ſay firſt. Our mu- 
tual conjectures, concerning. honeſt Aby, 
are in part verified; I conclude thus, not 
from having feen any more of bis letters; 
but from knowing more have been re- 
ceivediz which, inſtead of having been 
| ſhewn 
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hen me, 393 if I do ol Stake, 
thrown Sir Arthur into ſome of the moſt 
ferious reflections he ever experienced. I 
never knew him ſo grave, thoughttul, and 

penſive, as he has been for ſome days 

My brother too !- But more of him by 
and by. 

Obſerving the ai of reflec and 
defirpus of nating alleviating, or increaſ- 

ing them, as ſhould be moſt prudent, I 

: waa an opportunity, after breakfaſt, when 

Sir Arthur and I were alone, of ſpeaking 

do him; and we had the „un dia- 
logue. 

I think, fir, you "ſeen more choughtful 
lately than uſual. I am afraid there is 
ſomething diſturbs you. Can IL? 

No, no—Nothing—Not much. Worldly 
matters, which you do not underſtand. >, . 
I am far from withing, fir, to intrude 
into your private concerns; except they 
were ſuch as might relate to me, and 
3 Mere money matters, child ; of which 
vou have no knowledge -[ We pauſed ; 

Sir Arthur ſeeming as if his mind'laboured 


* F ns | with 


ow _ 
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with a fubjeet Which he knew not how to 

begin]—Where is Mr. Henley? 

| Retired to his apartment, ſir. This is 

his time of day for ſtudy. ; 
le is a very learned young man. 

Not fo learned, 1 believe, wu as wiſe. _ 
Are not they the fame thing * 

fir. 5 85 

Well then, a very wiſe young man 
Tou think him ſo; do . not, Anna? 

Ido, fir. 

| You have a very high opinion of d? 

have, Ar- 

Perhaps a higher than of any other 
young gentleman, with whom 9 are ac- 
quainted. 5 | 

J am indeed afraid, &s I have never 
ſeen his equal. 

Humph —You—You are not ang | 

of your praiſe. a e 

You aſked me a queſtion, 3 and would : 
not have me guilty of en or Fo 
r t 

No, child: Iam pleaſed with your fin 

N cerity 3 


a » 
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cerity; and I "OR and expect you will be 

cequally ſincere in every thing you ſay. 

Of that, fir, you may be aſſured. 

What are your reaſons for thinking ſo 

exceedingly well of Mr. Henley? 
My reaſons, fir? 

Ves; your reaſons. 

I own I am a little ſrpuiied: at this 
queſtion from you, fir; who have been a 
witneſs to ſo many of his virtues, and their 
effects. 

IIthen briefly zecapitulated the e 
of Frank from a child in virtue, inſiſting 
on the numerous proofs of which we ſo 

lately had been witneſſes. I recounted the 
Hiſtories of the highwayman, and of Peggy 

and her huſband; the adventure of the 

lake; and the protection we found from 
his {kill, ſtrength, and courage at Deal; 
not forgetting the attendant incidents of 
each, nor negleQting to give ſuch brief but 
ſtrong touches as feeling. dictated. }: . 
1 muſt own, he is a ney extraordinary 
young, man: 


- 
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Vet we can know but a part of the ge 
effected by a mind fo active and fo virtu- - 
ous. Though 1 een Know n more than . 
you, fr. 

1: Ay What? * me Bear | 
You think me partial already, Hr. 125 
No, no. Let me bear. 
ie very night we arrived at Paris, he 

prevented Mr. Clifton and = Count de 
Beaunoir from fighting a duel. ' . 

Indeed ! 

Vet never mentioned it; nor perhaps: 
ever would, had not we afterward met 


With the Count at che Chateau de Ville- 


brun. 

That was very: odd! 1 4 | 

Nay more, fir ;' but a day or two before 

that he ſaved the life of Mr. Clifton, he 

had ſubmitted to the inſult of a blow from I 

him, atk than Wut a duel. 1 
A blow- 8 oat En S073 3 
He does not t want courage, fir, vou a are 


convinced. 


No, 2 is ; what he RE one of his 
tinciples not to fight duels—He is a very 
extraordinary 


x 2 * . | 901 
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exlmordinary 5. young man 1 And not 1 
ö think much like his father. | 
80 polite, fr, a as day and night, grace 2 
= br virtue and vice. ** 5 
Lou think but indifferently of Abime- | 
lech. — fs 
I think 3 very in 7 bins, br. I think | 
him ſelſiſh, cunning, covetous, and diſ- 
honeſt. 
' Diſhoneſt 7 
In the eye of equity, Gough, not per- 
| . of the law. © 
Why did not you tell me your A 
fooner ? 
I did, fir. 
I do not remember it. 
No, ſir: it made no impreſſion, becauſe 
you did not think it true. 154 
May be ſo—And you do not fa any | 
of theſe bad qualities in the fon? _ 
Bad —If all the higheſt gifts of W 
leck , if memory, perſpicuity, perception, 
and genius; added to all the virtues, wiſ-. 
dom, benevolenee, philanthropy, and ſelf- 
denial; ; if to be the active friend of mate 
| 1 6 and 
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i 
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and the declared enemy of error, and of 
that alone; if theſe can entitle him to 
eſteem, admiration, reverence and praiſe, 
why then eſteem admiration, reverence 
and praiſe are juſtly „„ 

You are warm in your encomiums. 

Indeed, fir, I think I am cold. : 

How ſo? | 

| Becauſe my encomiums are ſo very 

135 much beneath his deſerts. | 

Anna [Sir Arthur aſſumed a very 
ſerious tone and look.] 

Proceed, ſir Do not be afraid of * 
tioning me. You ſhall find, my dear fa- 
ther, a child that will anſwer truly, affec- 
- tionately, and [| hope dutifully. 

[I kiſſed his hand, preſſed it, and wet 
it with an unwilling tear. The impaſſion- 
ed heart, Louiſa, will ſometimes rebel 
-againſt the cold apathy of reaſon ; but 
ſuch revolt is but of ſhort duration. ] 
Are you aware, Anna, of the ſtate of 
your own affections? | 

J think fo, fir, 

You think ? 


* 


Wen 


— 
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18 Well then, 1 am certain. 


You ſay Mr. Henley has no equal? 
In my opinion, none, fir. | 
Look you there! | 
- But do you think, fir, 1 will not emu- 
late the virtues. I admire : or that, be- 
cauſe I have a juſt ſenſe af his worth, I 
will treſpaſs againſt my duties to the 
world, my ſex, my family and my father? 
Anna Child '!— [The tears ſtood in 
Sir Arthur's eyes. He ſtretched out both 


hands, and I flew to his arms.—After a 
ſhort interval of ſilence, Sir Arthur pro- 


ceeded.] Tell me, Anna: What are Fur. 
thoughts of Mr. Clifton? 
J think him, ſir, a very extraordinary 4 


gifted gentleman. 


But not a Mr. Henley? 

Not at preſent, ſir. Time I hope will 
make him one. 1 

No, child, never. 

Why fo; ſir? SITS 

I cannot tell a. but I am ſure it 


never will. They are two very different 
men. : | | | - -2 7 


| eo | A . Yves: 


Mr. Clifton, ſir, has uncommon powers f 
of A 

May be ſo; I Lippoſe 655 ; I only ſay 
they are very. different men. Their tem- 
Pers are different, their opinions, their 
me nners, every FA 

1 do not imagine, fir, they will ever 
- exactly reſemble each other; but I think 
myſelf ſure 85 will — 8 — approach. 

Indeed ! 

Ves, fir. 

"My be ſo; but I own 1 doubt it. Mf. 
Clifton is a gentleman, both by birth and 
education. 

That 1 own, ſir, may b a ; great difad- 
vantage; but * 

LE only! * 


Our n was here interrupted, 
Louiſa, by a letter brought me from my 
brother. Read it, * judge of What 
25 | 


7 Dear 


= 
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66 «I AM a. mines a -diſleſp I oouls 
. command a ſum of money vrhich it id 
* impoſſible for me to raiſe. I laſt night 
e loſt three thouſand: pounds, upon ho- 
* npur, which J am totally unable to pay. 


6e And, what is worſe, I did not loſe it to . 


e a gentleman, but to a ſharper; who, 
* 


R 


« die fall upon the table. But this is of 
« no avail; he is an unprincipled, daring 
« fellow ; denies any fout play with im- 
* precations/ and threats, and inſiſts on 


e being paid. I know you cannot help 


« me to ſuch a ſum; and I ſuppoſe iny 
« father will not. For my part, 1 can 


neither pay it nor think of living, under 


« the diſgrace and; de which "iP 


* follow, ,, o1 Homo Hit Hoert 


« EDWARD r. W 2 _ 


— 


=y Arthur faw i my agitation ; "ad, bot . 


T been deſirous, it would have been dif- 


98 cult to have concealed the letter, or its 
onen, 


the very laſt throw he made, let a third 
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contents. I ſhewed it him, and his per- 
plexity and pain I believe exceeded mine. 


It was impoſſible, he ſaid, for him imme- 


diately to pay the money: it would greatly 


diſtreſs him at any time. It likewiſe ſhew-_ 
ed the deplorable ſlate of my. brother's 
affairs. The Hagener 1 every 5 


; gone | 
Sir Arthur knew not how to ad. EF; 
was in a tremor, and could not perſuade 


myſelf there was any way ſo ſafe as that 
of conſulting Frank Henley. This I pro- 
poſed; Sir Arthur inſtantly acquieſced, 


and he was ſent for down. Aﬀter reading 


the letter, the only expedient, he aid, 
which he could think -of, was to viſit my 
brother; either accompanied by or under 


the ſanction of Sir Arthur. My father ab- 


ſolutely refuſed io go himſelf; but he gave 
Frank full powers 10 act for him, and as he 


ſhould think moſt prudent. Before he went, 
he endeavoured to calm our fears: ſaying 
he thought it impoſhible, if ſuch.a raſcal 
a8 this is gables were Properly dealt with, 


but 


* 1 
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but that he muſt be glad to renounce his 
chim. | SET Thy! 
Fiank is now. abſent on this b depends : 
buſineſs; ſent, by my officiouſneſs, to en- 
counter a practiſed ruffian! H 
What could I do? A brother threaten- 
ing his own life! Yet what is the life of 
"ſuch à brother, to that of Frank Henley? 
I hope he is not in danger! I think 1 
was obliged to do as I have done; though _ 
indeed I am very ill ſatisfied with myſelt. 
The chief purpoſe of my: writing this 
long dialogue, which I had with Sir Arthur, 
was to ward off fears: for ſurely it is but 
a folly to anticipate misfortune. . I ſhould . 


elſe not have written till to-morrow.” And 


muſt I alarm my friend, by ſending this 
before I know the reſult of ſo dangerous 
an e 1 think 1 ought not. 


| Clifton has Juſt been with me. It could 
not long eſcape his quick penetration that 
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my thoughts were deeply ated. He 
was earneſt with me to accompany. him, 
in the evening, to ſee Garrick in Richard 
III. but could not prevail. He taxed me 
with abſence of mind, and was kindly ear- | 
neſt to know why I was ſo ſerious. I told 


bim at laſt it was a family concern; and 


this did but increaſe his eagerneſs to know 
of what nature. I was obliged to own 
he was too impetuous to be truſted at ſuch 
a critical minute. Frank Henley I hoped 
would effect W thing that n be 
done. | : 
He repeated, with great Dina; 
“ Frank Henley |—-—He was ſorry not 
„to be thought as worthy of a truſt of 
en danger, and as zealous for the honour 
“ of the family, as even the. favourite 
« Frank Henley.” | 
1 replied my mind was not enough at 
eaſe, to give a proper anſwer to ſuch a 
remark; which however was far om. a 

Juli one. 
Ile felt the WO 2 apologiſed 
4 with _ of Frank Henley s prudence, 
| and 


% 
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104 accuſations of his own intemperate 
haſte. But wiſe people knew how to 
« be cool. Prudence and wiſdom were 
« cold blooded.qualities. Good or harm, 
of any moment, if done by him, muſt 
«© be done in a kind of paſſion. _ It was 
. «© his temper, his nature, which he tried 
«© mm vain to correct. Neither was he quite 
« certain that ſuch a temper was not the 
5k 5 beſt: at Jenf it was the moſt open and 
i © honeſt.- 
I told him he was miſtaken. in moſt of 
theſe fancies : hut he feemed not to hear 
me, and went on F 
He could not wat ahem piqued, 
and almoſt grieved, to find he muſt de- 
* ſpair of meriting the preference; and 
that he was deſtined to find a rival, 
« where rivalſhip ought N leaſt 0 
be expected.” | 
My temper of * did not ee me 
to argue with him; I could much rather 
have indulged the woman, and burſt into 
tears; but I ſubdued my feelings, and 
could 
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boni think of no better mode of reproving 1 


him than to retire. 1 accordingly with 


drew, without anſwering, and left him 


making ineffectual ſtruggles with his pride, 
his conſciouſneſs of error, and his defire of 


5 being heard, and reconciled to himſelf, 
| and me. ? 


He told me, reli; he was ſutpriſed 


at not receiving an anſwer from Mrs. 


Clifton, and at the fi ſence of Sir Arthur. 


I made no reply becauſe I had not conſi- 


dered how I could addreſs myſelf to him 


with the beſt effect. But I mean, when 
he mentions it again, to inform him of the 


probability of delay. I, like you, my 


friend, think delay rather a fortunate 1 inci- 
dent than otherwiſe. | 


But why, Lauiſa, ſhould. you ſuppoſe | 


it neceſſary to juſtify the conduct of Mrs. R 


Clifton to me? I am well acquainted: with 


her virtues, and the purity of her intenti- 
ons. Whether I ſhould act with exactly 


the ſame caution, under the ſame circum- 


ſtances, is more than I can ſay: but nei- 


ther 
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ther can I ſay that my prudence, and fore- 

ſight, would equal hers:—1 think I hear 

Frank Henley. I am all impatience and 
alarm. Adieu. 


„ FR Dr > 


A. W. ST. IVES. 
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F RANK has this moment left me. He 
is ſtill in purſuit of this buſineſs, which is 
by no means brought to a concluſion. He 
bas been with my brother, and has met 
the gambler ; with whom two very cha. 
racteriſtic dialogues have paſſed, which 
Frank has repeated with conſiderable hu- 
mour. My brother was only preſent at 
and bore his part in the ſecond, Ihe man 
18 


— 
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Q 21 


is a a perfect liter öf His vile nas? 20 
practiſed duelliſt ; as expert, Frank ſays, 
in killing of men as in cogging of dice.— 
A Hibernian bravo; determined to purſue 
the moſt deſperate 1 means to en his 
. - purpoſe. , _ ; 
Energy in vice or virtue, „Frank W ; 
is the charaQteriſtic of the Iriſh. It is a 
noble quality, of which no nation perhaps 
has more, if any ſo much; but it is fre- 
_ quently abuſed by them, and made pro- 
ductive of the moſt hateful effects. 
Frank was with my brother in his dreſ- 


bar een when the man came and was 


ſhewn into an anti- chamber by the ſervant, 
Edward was ſufficiently unwilling to ſee 
him, and readily agreed to the propoſal 
Frank made, of firſt convening. with him, 1 
as my brother's friend. | 
Frank accordingly went to biw and 
ſays he was ſtruck at the ſight of the man, 
being much deceived if he be not an old 
acquaintance. I was and ſtill am ſurpriſed 
at what Frank told me; but he begged I 
would ſuſpend my 6 till he him- 
os „„ 
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ſelf ſhould be better ſatisfied ; and pro- 


: ceeded with his dialogue. 


Your name I ien fr, is Mr. Mac 
. | 

At your ſarvice, fir. 

Jam the friend of Captain St. Ives. 

Then to be ſure, fir, you are a gintle- 
man, and a man of honour. I am a gin- 
tleman and a mam of honour myſilf. 

Do you ſay that ou? your Wen 
ſir ? 

From my bse Ay, firt Why 
not? When all my debts due are duly and 


truly paid, why I ſhall have ten ee 


pounds i in my pocket. 
There are people, fir, heretical enough 


to ſuppoſe that even ten thouſand N 


are no abſolute proof of honour. 


No, indeed Why then, for t fe 


very ſcrupulous, people, I have an excel- 


lent pair of proof piſtols, which I believe 
are abſolute enough. Becaſe I would 
take the odds that they would. hit a bird's 


ve TO: 8 
= ; + „ Shake 
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- Tile arguments 1 own are difficult to 
withſtand. 5 ; | 
Stand Faith, IP if ates man ſhall | 
1 think proper to ſtand, I will fetch him 
down. Remember. Louiſa, I am imi- 
tating this man's language, as delivered 
by Frank; though I believe my memory 
is tolerably correct. ] But I ſhould be proud 
to ſpeak a word with your friend ; | becaſe 
tak will be more to the point. 1 
Ne requeſted me to inform you, fir, 5 | 
ſhould be glad if you would delay your viſit 
an hour or two; and I think it will be the 
ſafeſt; for you I perceive, fir, are rather | 
warm; and his temper, as you may ima | 
gine, cannot be ſo cool, juſt at preſent, . 
| uſual, oy dent 
His temper bib ſir, and wi devil 8 
a care care I about his temper! And as 
for warm and cool, I can be either, or 
neither, or both. I have won the money, 
and the Captain maſt pay it; or elſe ye > +; So 
n fir | © OE I 
Lou'll hit the bird's eye Ajing ? „„ 
Ay flying, or lying, or any way !— _ 
vol iI. © However, 
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However, I will WER a turn and come 
back by and by. I have two or three calls 
to make on ſome peers of my acquaint- 
ance. I am a man of nice honour, fir. 
And you imagine, nice —_— it is, 
1 that your honour is ſuſpected. 

By my wul, ſir, I imagine no ſuch 
thing. Becaſe. as why, I think it would 
not be very ſafe. I tell you very ſeriouſly, fir, 
that I have a ſure ſacrit to cure any-impar- 
tinent ſuſpicions of my honour; as I beg 
you would inform your friend, Captain St. 
Ives; who, being a man of honour him- 
ſelf, knows what belongs to the buſineſs. 
Theſe, fir, are tender points, with every 
gintleman. And ſo, fir, I wiſh you a good 
morning for the preſent. 
Frank ſays he was deſirous of ndert. 
ing with the man, that he might diſcover 
his character, previous to his concerting 
any plan of action. RT Ts 

After he was gone, he endeavoured to 
lead my brother into a diſcuſſion on the 
ſtate of his affairs. But Edward avoided 
all detail; ſatisfying himſelf with affirming 


3 195 he 
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he was a ruined man, and unable to pay 
the ſum. He had no objection to meet 
the fellow in the field; though certainly 
the chances were a hundred to one in 
his disfavour. He might as well die that 


way as any other. With reſpect to victory, 


bof that there were but little hopes, with 


ſo expert a ruffian, who had practiſed 
piſtol ſhooting till he was ſure of his 


mark, which my brother had e ne- 
gefeds” 


Frank then rec at what houſe the 
money had been loſt; and found it had 
been at one of the common receptacles - 
for gamblers of the ſecond order. No 


perſon was preſent but the groom porter, 
whom Frank immediately determined to 
ſee, and went thither for that purpoſe. 
But, on enquiry at the houſe, he NE 
the man bad abſconded. 


He returned, and had ſome difficulty 


„ 


to convince my brother that his honour . 


would not ſuffer by delay; for it was 
plain that Mr. Mac Fane was reſolved 
on immediately puſhing t the matter to an 
1 6 2 | extreme. 
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extreme. However, on communicating 
his own conjectures concerning this man 
of nice honour, Edward conſented to 
permit Frank to act in his behalf. Frank 


obſerves that our men of faſhion ſeem 


agreed to overlook a portion of inſolence 
from theſe gamblers, under the affe ctation 
of deſpiſing them, which the tameſt of the 
fine gentlemen aniong them would ſcarce- 
1y brook from each other. | 
In about two hours Mr. Mac * 
returned; and, being introduced to my 
brother and Frank, another converſation 
very ſimilar to the former enſued. The 
man began. To - 10 
Vour ſervant, gintlemen. I told you 
laſt night, Captain, that I would give you 
a call this morning : and as it is an affair 
in which your honour is concerned, why 
IJ was determined to be very punctual. 
Becaſe why, you know, I am extremely 
nice and png myſelf, upon an e of 

honour. 
I am ſorry to be obliged to tell you, 
| fr that Captain St. Ives, neither knows 
7 nor 


. 125 
nor owns any ſuch thing; and that 1 
have good reaſon to believe the . re- 
verſe, _ . 
3 |—You— ! [Frank 9 the man 1 put : 
on the true look of a deſperado, reſolved 
on miſchief if oppoſed : but - that, after 
pauſing 'a moment, he began, with a 
kind of humourous anger, to rub the fide 
of dis face, as if it were benumbed] 
Faith on recollection, I believe I got a bit 
of a cold laſt night, which makes r me ra- 
ther dull of hearing. 
r, 2 repeat | 
Repate !—Boo |—There | is no occaſion 
to repate, at all at all. I remember very 
well that my friend Captain St. Ives, owes '\ 
me three thouſand guineas; and, it being 
2 dibt of honour, why, to be ſure he will 
pay it, without any wo ne g about the 
matter. 

Sir, ſaid my brother, give me leave to 
tell you— 
That you will oy me. You need not 
tell me that. 
Sir— 


6 3 | There 
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There never yet was man that refuſed 
to pay me, but oh! The almighty thun- 
de gave him a reſate in full for the 
dibt. I made him repint after his death 
the day that ever he was born 

There's the door, fir, ſaid Frank. _ 1 Fu. 
Faith and I know there's the door, fir; 

but where's the money, Captain ?—That - 
is, I don't mane the ready caſh :. that is 
not to be expected, from a gintleman— 
A bond in theſe caſes you KOs, eis. 
is Suſto marx. 

Sir, there's the door. : | 

I find that your friend, here, is diſpoſed 
to be a little upon, the Captain Copper- 
thorne this morning; and fo I ſhall leave 
you for the preſent to conſider the matter. 
I have no doubt but I ſhall hear from you, 
Captain, in the courſe of the four and 
twenty hours. It is now full three weeks 
ſince I heard the whiz of a bullet; and I 

would adviſe you, as a friend, not to 
waſte any of your powder and ball upon 
the priſent occaſion. It would only be a 
buz and blow by buſineſs, 8 for, 

8 by 
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ky the holy limb of Luke, 1 never yet 
ſaw lead that durſt look me in the face. 
We ſhould be glad to be alone, fir. 
Faith, fir, you may be as bluff as you 
pleaſe ; but, when the Captain i is a little 
cool, I ſhall expect to receive a bit of a 
meſſage from him; or may I never look 
on the bald pate of the bleſſed Peter but 
he ſhall receive a bit of a meſſage from 
me. And ſo once more, gintlemen, good 
morning. N 
Frank did not loſe a moment alter 
he was gone, but haſtened home ; firſt 
to inform us of his proceedings, thus 
far; and next to make the reſearches on | 
which he is now abſent. Here, there= 
fore, my dear Louiſa, I muſt pauſe; and 
once again ſubſcribe myſelf, moſt affec- 
tionately, 0 


A. W. ST. IVES, 
P. S. I have reaſon to believe that 


Clifton is more ſeriouſly offended than 
C47: Jever 
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I ever knew him before. When I refuſed 
going to the play with him, he perſiſt- 
ed im ſaying I might change my mind 
before night, and that he would come 
again in that hope. His manner of part- 
ing with me, after being told Frank was 
entruſted with a buſineſs which we had 
not dared confide to him, was, as I 
have deſcribed, unuſ ual, and accompa- 
nied with more coldneſs and reſerve than 
either of us had ever before afſumed.— 
It is now eight o'clock, and I have not 
ſeen him fince. If he have reſolution 
enough to keep away the whole evening, 
which 1 ſuſpect he will have, the proof 
of the truth of my NN will be 
indubitable. 

I know not, when he comes to hear 
the buſineſs, whether he will be convin- 
ced that he was leſs proper to tranſact 
it than Frank; otherwiſe I ſhould not be 
forry, could he but certainly feel himſelf 
wrong: for it is by a repetition of ſuch 
leſſons that the good we intend muſt be 
effected. « 
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Be 1t as it will, let us neither recede 

nor ſlacken our endeayours. I ſuſpect that 

every worthy taſk muſt be a taſk of difh- 
culty, and often of danger. | 
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Ts: Grofvenors Street. . 


| F RANK is n and, as uſual, 
crowned with ſucceſs. 
I I had been puzzling myſelf to no pur-. 
; poſe, concerning Mr. Mac Fane being one 
of our old acquaintance. It appears he 
was the accomplice of the highwayman, 
Webb, the brother of Peggy, who was. 
| ſhot by Frank at Turnham Green. He 
| forbore to tell me, in part becauſe he had 
not time to connect and relate the grounds 


5 0 þ 5 


F =. 0 © 


of his ſuſpicion ; though his chief reaſon 


was leſt a whiſper, heard by Laura or any | 


other, ſhould have betrayed and overturned 
his whole ſcheme. 


He went immediately to queſtion Mrs. 


Clarke, concerning her nephew. dhe 


knew not what was become of him; for, 


after having determined to go abroad, he 
changed his mind; and, being reproved 


and diſcountenanced by her, he had for- 


borne his viſits. She had even refuſed to 


hear his name mentioned. But ſhe be 


lieved her niece, Peggy, had ſome know- 
ledge of him; though ſhe was not certain. 
Frank thought proper to confide in Mrs. 


Clarke, and they immediately went in 
queſt of the niece. From her they learned 
that he had been promoted, to the office of 


groom: porter at a gambling- -houſe : and i in 


fact he proved to be the very man who had 


been preſent at the tranſaction between 
Edward and Mr. Mac Fane. | 


Peggy was next queſtioned concerning 
his preſent hiding- -place. She was con- 
fuſed; me dammered, and trembled. Was 
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5 not her brother in danger? Could ſhe be . 


ſure no harm would come to him At 


laſt, however, the mild and humane rea- 
ſoning of Frank, and the authority of Mrs. 


Clarke, ſubdued her terrors—He was in 


the houſe. 
It ſeems the woment he Ke it Was 


Captain St. Ives, my brother, whom Mr. 
Mac Fane had been plundering, he re- 


| faſed to appear, or have any farther con- 


cern in the affair: and being violently . 
threatened by the gambler, who wanted 


to force him to come forward as his wit- 


neſs, he concealed himſelf for fear ; not 


knowing to what exceſs ſo deſperate a man 
might be carried by his paſſions. He and 


Peggy had juſt been debating on the pro- 
priety of appearing to bear teſtimony in 
my brother's behalf; but were too ch 
alarmed to decide. 

Frank loſt no time. He took the man 


with him in the carriage, and haſtened to 
my brother's apartments; where he left 


him, and immediately drove away to Bow- 
ſtreet, to procure the. aſſiſtance of the po- 
lice. 


lice. Previous to this, Mr. Mac e 


having received ſome intimation that there 


was danger, had written to my brother. 


The following is a copy of his letter; and | 
no bad ſpecimen of the man, 


Co Sir f 


„ find you 1 think that . is a 1 bit of 


a blunder in this buſineſs, and that you 


doubt the doctors. I underſtand too 
that Webb, the groom porter, is under 


obligations to your honourable family; ; 


for which raiſon the lying ſpalpeen pre- 


tends that he ſmoaked a bale of Ful- 
hams To be ſure it is all a miſtake 1 


am a man of honour; and you, Cap- 


tain, are a man of honour alſo; for 
which I give up the coal to your gine- : 
roſity, in raiſon whereof huſh. is the 


word. And fo, in that caſe, 1 remain 


your moſt obadient humble ſarvant. 
But if not, 3 the bull vo, muff ; 
bark... 


oy PHELIM Mae FAXE,” 


1 it not a pity, Loan that ſo vu 


courage 
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2 


courage and ability ſhould be perverted to 
ſuch vile ends? The man, by means of 


the wealth he had ſo rapidly collected in 
this manner, had ſecured more than one 


ſpy among the Bow-ſtreet runners. This 


we learned from Peggy's brother; and it 
is confirmed by the event ; for he has for- 


ſaken all his former haunts, and it is con- 


jettured 1 is either gone off for the continent, 
or, which is more probable, is lying con- 
cealed till he can diſcover how far he is in 
danger. He was conſtantly provided with 
diſguiſes, has been to ſea, and is intimately 


acquainted with the manners of the yul- 


gar; ſo that, were any ſtrict ſearch made, 


he would not eaſily be caught. But he 


need not fear ; his ſuppoſed enemy takes 
no delight in blood ; and this he will pro- 
bably ſoon learn, and loan again be upon 


i the town. 


Vou wonder, no doubt, how Frank 
mould recogniſe a man Who, attempting 


to rob us on a dark night, had ſtationed 


himſelf at the head of the carriage. Had 
he ſeen. no more of him, he would have 
been 


* 
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beet i in little "HE of detection. But, 
on one of the viſits which Frank made ta 
Webb, the brother of Peggy, he had met 

him on the ſtairs. Mr. Mac Fane as he 
deſcended was oppoſite the window on the 
landing-place, and his face was full in the 
light; while Frank could ſcarcely be ſeen 
by him, being then ſeveral ſteps below 
bim. His countenance is a remarkable 
one; it has a deep ſcar above the left eye; 
and Frank, ſuſpecting him to be the ac- 
complice of the man he was going t to viſit, 

had fixed it in his memory. | 
Frank has ſince been — * very ori I 
oufly with this brother of Peggy; and ap- 


pears to have convinced him that his pre- 


ſent profeſſion is as much that of a thief as 
his former. However, in this ſhort ſpace 
of time, without underſtanding the vile 
arts of a gambler, he has collected between 
two and three hundred pounds. Such is 
the folly with which money is ſquandered 
at theſe places. While Mr. Mac Fane is 
abſent, he thinks himfelf in no danger; 


and ſhould he return, be has been pro- 
| miſed 
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miſed this protection of oui family, Which | 
he thinks a ſufficient guarantee; being ra- 
ther afraid of him as a deſperado than as 
an accuſer. Webb has therefore agreed 
to take a ſhop, and exerciſe his trade as a 
maſter. He is a man of quick intelle&s ; 
and, notwithſtanding all that be has done, 
bas many good propenſities: As a proof 
of theſe, his poor ſiſter, the kind Peggy, 
| has infinite affection for him; and is ſure 
now that he will do well. | 
Sir Arthur and Edward have both been 
very ſincere and hearty in their thanks to 
Frank: to which he anſwers, and anſwers 
truly, it was a ftroke rather of good for- 
tune than of forefight. But he has gained 
himſelf a character; and they are partly of 
opinion, that every thing muſt proſper 
which he undertakes. Aunt Wenbourne 
too overflows in his praiſe. Edward is her 
favourite ; and Frank ſtands now almoſt 
as high on her liſt as he was but a little 
while ago the reverſe ; for Edward is con- 
tinually talking of him to her, and every 
woud' he axial is orthodox. But opinions 
— lie 
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like theſe are too light, too full of preju- 
dice, too mutable to be of much value. 
_  Cliftan kept away all the evening; how- 
ever, after hearing the whole ſtory, he was. 
obliged to acknowledge that, let his other 
qualities be what they would, he eould 
not have been ſo ſucceſsful as Frank in this 
affair; becauſe he could have known no- 
thing of Mr. Mac Fane. But he did not 
forget that this was an accident, unfore- 
ſeen at the time when Frank was truſted. 
My conſtant rule, of equanimity of tem- 
per, has reſtored him to his wonted good- 
humour. But I perceive he regrets the 
poſſibility of any man equalling him in the 
eſteem of thoſe whoſe friendſhip he culti- 
vates. Alas! Why does he not rather 
ſeck to ſurpaſs them, than to envy. their 
virtues? 
He ſays he will propoſe an eulogium on 
Frank, and give a prize himſelf to the 
French Academy; for he finds he will 
never get ſufficiently praiſed in England. 
He never knew ſo eternal a theme for pa- 
negyric. In fine, it is evident, in deſpite 
| ih | of 
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of his efforts to conceal it, that his jealouſy 
increaſes: and I ſuſpect he feels this laſt 
deciſion againſt him more ſenſibly than any 
proceding circumſtance. 
Adieu. Moſt . and dearly, your 
o W n 3 
AC 4. w. 3. IVES, 
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Warr Fairfax, war 11. is ie | 


" —Open war My wrathful ſpirits are in 
a blaze, and I am determined. Hear and 
blame me if you can. But do I not know | 


you! Does not the temper « of.your letters 
tell me you will e my Ju . 
and fixed revenge? . 


Ves, Fairfax, longer, to calle... or in 


1 be blind to the partial edicts and 
auge ordonnances of this proud beauty, 


were 


j 
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were idiotiſm! She has preſumed too far; 


1 am not quite ſo tame a creature as ſhe 
ſuppoſes. She ſhall find T am not the clay, 
but the potter. I will mould, not be 


moulded.  Poltron as I was, to think of 


ſinking into the docile, domeſticated, ti- 
mid animal called huſband! But the 
Hon's paws are not yet pared ; beware : 
then, my princeſs! 8 
The lady would carry it with a "TY 
hand, Fairfax. But let her! If I not note 
her freaks, if I forget her imperious ca- 
price, if my embittered mind ſlumber in 
its intents; ſay not I am the proud- ſpirited | 
Clifton you once knew ; that prompt, beld, 
and inflexible fellow, whom arrogance 
could rouſe, and injury inflame; but a ſuf. 
fering, patient aſs; a meek pitiful thing, | 
Parra as they wotHld make me! 
| Wonder not that I now am angry, but 
_ thatT have ſo long been torpid. A little 
Phrenſy has reſtored the palfied foul to life, 
"and again has put its powers in motion. 
II. N no more at r queſtions and com- 
8 0 
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pn ey if. I do, it ſhall only. be to 
make ſure of my game. 

have been reproved, filenced, tongue: 
ted: brow-beaten ; have made ute] an 
ape, been placed behind the door, and 
have ſhewed tricks for her diverſion. But 
I am not muzzled yet: yet they ſhall find 
me one of the fere nature. . | 

A moſt excellent project, forſooth ! 
When Jam ſufficiently familiarized to con- 
tradiction, rebuke, fillips on the forehead, 
and raps, on the knuckles, the will then 
hear me my prayers, pack me off peace- 
ably to bed for to-night, and graciouſly 
beſtow a pat and a promiſe upon me 
for to-morrow! There is danger in the 
whim, lady; beauteous though you are, I 
and invincible as you may think yourſelf. 
Model me!——No!—I am of a metal 
which not even your files can touch. You 
cannot knead, dough-bake, and temper 
me to your leaven. 

Fairfax, ſhe had faſcinated me I own 5 
it ! . There is ſuch incantation in the ſmall 
circle of her eye, as mortal man ſcareely | 

| Can 
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can reſiſt! I adored her; nay till adore: 
But ſhe knows me not. I have a ſoul of 


fire. She has driven me beyond Us limits 


of pales. | 
Her wiſdom Jenin into rhodo- 
montade. She will preſcribe the hour and 


minute when ſhe ſhall begin to love. She 


does not pretend to love me yet; and, if 


| ſhe did, her looks, her manner would be- 


tray the falſehood of her heart. 

Vet let me not wrong her, vexed though 
I am. Double dealing is not her error : 
ſhe 1s ſufficiently fincere. | 

Why would I hide it from myſelf; ? Her 


| partialities all lead another way: ay, and 


her paſſions too, if paſſions ſhe have. But 
this moſt incomprehenſible, this torment- 
ing, incoherent romance of determining 


not to have any, I believe from my ſouly 
in part produces the effect ſhe intends, and 
almoſt enables her to OY her determina: | 


tion! | | 
Still and eel; | this Fellow! This 
Frank! Ob chat I wefe an Italian, and 


that my conſcience would permit me to 
3 — 5 deal 


An 
deal him the ſtilletto! Let him beware! 
Ile is employed, preferred, praiſed! It 
is eulogium everlaſting! Had Fame as 
many trumpets as ſhe has tongues and lies, 
they would all be inſufficient. And not 
only ſhe, but the whole family, father, 
brother, aunts, the devil knows who, each 
grateful ſoul is Sing 0 out the froth of its 
| obligations ! WEE 
Had they leſs cauſe, . I ſhould 
. be leſs irritated : but he has reſcued the 
poor being of a brother, Edward St. Ives, 
who had neither courage nor capacity to 
| reſcue himſelf, from the gripe of a gambler. 
This Edward, who is one of the king's 
_ captains, God bleſs him, and who has 
ſpent his fortune in learning the trade, not L 
of a man of war, but of a man of faſhion, 
having loſt what ready money he had, 
ſtaked his honour againſt a cogger of dice, 
and was preſently tricked out of three 
_ thouſand guineas ; which he was too poor 
in pocket to pay, and, if J gueſs right, too 
poor in ſpirit afterward to face the ruffian | 
whom he had made his companion. 
So 


% 
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_ So Mr. Henley, and it pleaſe you, was 
choſen, by father and daughter. Though 
ſhe owns ſhe propoſed it firſt ; for ſhe does 
not ſcruple to own all which ſhe does not 
ſcruple to act. The holy miſſion was his, 
to dole out ſalutary documents of reproof, 
and apothegms of Epictetus; and to try 
whether he could not releaſe the bird- 
limed owl. I was overlooked ! Jam unfit 
for the office! I am but little wiſer than 
the booby brother! Whereas Solomon 
himſelf, and the ſeven ſages to boot, are 
but ſo many men of Gotham: when he is 
preſent. The quinteſſence of all the know- 
ledge, wit, wiſdom, and genius that ever 
ſaw the ſun, from the infantine days of 
A BC and king Cadmus, to theſe mira- 

culous times of intuition and metaphyſical 
legerdemain, is bottled up in his brain; 
from which it foams and whizzes in our 
ears, every time diſcretion can be induced 
do draw the cork of filence.—Once again, 
let him beware! | 
I then am ſelected for no 1 purpoſe 


but for her morality to make experiments 
upon 
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- pon. —She is called wiſe, and wiſe ſhe 
may be; nay wiſe ſhe is, or at leaſt all 
other women, ſhe being preſent, are in- 
tolerably fooliſh. But, by heaven, this is 

no proof of her wiſdom ! I am the ſcape- 
goat — he it ſo Should fhe 
be caught in her own fpringe, who can 
8 fay 1 am to blame? 

She has ſeen my anger, for 1 d not 
hide it; but ſhe has ſeen it only in part. 
A bypocrite ſne wants, and a hypocrite 
ſhe ſhall have. I will a& the farce which 
ſhe is compoſing ; let her look to the Ca- 
taſtrophe. 

1 begin to think that marriage and if 
ſhall never meet; for, if I withſtand ber, ' 
woman cannot tempt me. And her I 
fhall withſtand. At leaſt I never will have 
her till I have humbled ber; and then per- 
haps I ſhall not be in the humour. And 
yet my heart tells me that I ſhall. For in 

ſpite of all its anger, in ſpite of her injuſ- 
tice and glaring indifference, the remem- 
brance of which puts me in a fever, it 
Vvok. 111. r 
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Vo be miſery to know her, recolle 
her, and live without her. 50 
But, patience | Her pride ſhall ſrſt 'be 
lowered.” I muſt command, not be com- 
manded: and, when” my clemency is im- 
plored, I will then take time to conſider. 
My brain is in a ferment, and its vari- 
ous engines are already in commotion. 
She herſelf, her' hated favourite, her fa- 
ther, her brother, her aunt, her uncle, her 
maid, every creature that ſurrounds her 
muſt each and all contribute to my pur- 
poſes and plots. . Parts fit for the actors 
muſt be aſſigned. The how and what I 1 
know not yet preciſely,” for I have ſcarcely 
ſketched the canvaſs; but I have conceived 
ſome bold and maſterly ftrokes, and I fore- 
ſee the execution muſt be daring and im- 
paſſioned. I am in haſte to begin, and 
my hot oſcillatory ſpirits can with difficulty 
be tamed to the ſtill pauſe of prudenee and 
premeditation: they are eager for the fight, 
-and think Kaution a tardy e h if not a 


coward. 
4 1 
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I know not how it is, but when Jam 
angry, very angry, I feel as if I were in 


my element. My blood delights to. boil, 


and my paſſions to bubble. I hate ſtill 


Water. An agitated fea! An evening 


when the fiery ſun. forebodes a Jovi ; 


morning, and the black-baſed clouds riſe, 
like mountains with hoary tops, to tell me 
tempeſts are brewing! Theſe give emotion 
and delight ſupreme! Oh for a miſtreſs 
ſuch as I could imagine, and ſuch as Anna 
St. Ives moulded by me could make ! One 
that could vary her perſon, her pleaſures, 
and her paſſions, purpoſely to give mine 


variety! Whoſe daily and nightly ſtudy all 


ſhould centre in me, and my gratifications! 
Whoſe eyes ſhould flaſh lightning to rouſe 


the chilled ſenſations, and ſhed appeaſing 


dews to quench the fire of rage. Thefe 
are the objects in which I could delight; 
| 1 the devotions I require. Change for 


A true Englith days in which win 


ſe: and ſummer, hail, rain, and: ſunſhine 
meet and mingle. 3 


H 2 1 Thad | 
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1 bad almoſt forgotten one chief ule 


of my reſentment; "though the moſt fortu- 


nate one I could have withed for to pro- 
mote my purpoſe. This Sir Arthur dallies 
with me. I find, from various items which 
the candour of her mind has fuffered to 


eſcape, that the motive is poverty. I am 
glad of it. I will urge and hurry her into 


& promiſe to be mine. The generoſity of 
her temper will aid me. I will plead the 


injury done me by heſitation. I feel it, 


and therefore my pleadings will be natural, 


It is her pride to repair the wrongs which 


others commit. This pride-and-this'hero- | 


ifm of foul, which I muſt acknowledge in 
Her are unaffected, ſhall be the main en- 
gines with which I will work. Without 


theſe perhaps I might deſpair; but with 


mem hold myſelf ſecure of victory. _ 
Yes, lady of the high ſciences, you muſt 
deſcend, and let my ſtar mount the hori- 
201 The gathering clouds muſt eclipſe 
pour effulgence, was" I ſnine chief of the 
_ conſtellation! = 
| wm 
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As for the reſt of the family, . more o 


leſs, they are all fools; therefore are nei: 
ther to be feared. nor pitied. On her Pets - 


haps I may. have compaſſion, when I have 
taught her contrition, and when ſhe Tags 


me fox hen ſuperior. . 


J have written a volume, _ 3 not 


balf dilburthened my Iabouring mind. Oh 
that I could preſent the picture to you 


complete! That I could paint her as ſhe 


is; all beauty, all excellence, all kindneſs, 
all froſt! That 1 could ſhew the ſweet 


enthuſiaſt in the heyday inſolence of her 


power; pretending to guide, reform, bum 
ble, and ſubjugate me; while love and 


vengeance ſwell my heart, bypocriſy © 
ſmooths wy face, and plots innumerable 
buſy my brain! It is a, fruitful, rich, re- 
ſplendent ſcene; of which, Fairfax, you 


have no conception Me you have known, 


intimately, and are honeſt enough to own 

you have admired; but of her all ideal 

tracings are contemptible + _ 
Nor ſhould this knight of the magie 


lantborn be forgotten; this Neſtor junior; 
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this tormenting rival—Oh how I could 
curſe! He who ſtands, as ready as if Sa- 


dan had ſent him, to feed the ſpreading 


flames with oil? He fills his place on the 
canvaſs. And whoknows but I may teach 
him, yet, to do his office as he ought? 
How would it delight me! There is an 
intemperange of ſuperiority which no hu- 
man patience can ſupport, nor any acts of 
kindneſs compenſate. A triumph over her 
well indeed be a triumph over him, and 
| therefor e doubly delicious ! 
I grant he forbears to prate of the life 
he gave me. But am I not reminded of 
the oppreſſive gift every time he dares to 
contradift me? Would I endure his in- 
terference as Ido; would I be ſhouldered 
and butted at, by him ;. would I permit 
his opinion to be aſked, or his dogmas to 
filence me, were I not burthened with this 


unaſked benefit? 
Infatuated lunatic : as I was! But 4 am 


in the ſchool of prudence, at preſent; and 


ſuppoſe I ſhall learn a little ſome time; 


though I do not know when; ſince, Iam 
told, 
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told, ha 1s not eaſy to learn a trade one 


hates. 


Mean while I pay my court aidvouſly 
to the two peers, Evelyn and Fitz Allen, 


vho at preſent are both in town. No- 


thing muſt be neglected, nothing left un- 


prepared. Vigilance, foreſight, and cun- 
ning muſt do their office, and will ſoon be 
in full employment: of what kind I can- 
not yet determine; or whether it muſt be 
open war or covert, or both; but my au- 


gury predicts the ſcene will ſoon be all 


life, all agitation, all enjoyment. Com- 


motion is my element, battle my delight, f 


and conqueſt my heaven 


This is my. hour of appointment: the is. | 


expecting me, yet my crowding thoughts 
will with difficulty allow me to lay down 
the pen: they riſe in armies, and I could 
write world without end, and never 


come to an amen. But I muſt be woe. 


Adieu. 
I imagine that by this time you are at 


Paris; or will be before the arrival of 
| 4 HS | this 
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London, o fuer dne. L 


Nu EED I tell my affagtionate friend how -- 
great the pleaſure is which I receive Gow 
ber as and from that free coramuni- 
cation of thought which ſo effectually tends | 
0 awaken the beſt emotions of mind, and 


make us emulate each other's virtues? 


Like ber I fit down, nom while memory 
is awake, to relate ſuch material incidents 
a8 $206 happened ſince laſt I wrote. 

+ 1 5 The 
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The anger of Clifton 18 foftened into 5 


approbation. The moſt generous minds 


are liable, from the acuteneſs of their 
ſenſibility, | to be unjuſt. Ve. are once 
a gain very good friends. | 

Not but we have juſt been engaged i a 


a very impaſſioned ſcene. The ſubject of 


family conſent was revived by him; and, 


as I intended, I informed him that 2 8855 
ſeemed inevitable. 


The ſtruggle of his 1 when he 


heard it, appeared to be violent. His ex- 


clamations were characteriſtic of his habi- 
tual impetuoſity ; the ſtrength of them 
excited ſenſations, and alarms, which 


prove the power he has over the paſſions. 


Oh how I defire to ſee that power well 


directed! How RE: bm potent vy il 
it then become! | 
Wa thing,” and only oils 1 day, | 
y affirmed, could appeaſe the perturbati- 
on of his mind, and preferve him from 


wretchedneſs Which none but thole WhO 


fen ke him could conceiveñßxꝝi 


And what, J afxed, was that ?— ö 
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He durſt not ſpeak it—Yet ſpeak be 
muſt, plead he muſt. Should he fail, 
phrenſy, deſpair, he knew not what, but 
ſomething e; would eee fol- 
low - 

Again, what was it 1 8 

Might he hope? It depended on me; 
and denial and diſtraction were the ſame— 
le made me ſhudder! And, ſerious 
whe I heard it though I found his de- 
mand to be, his manner infpired a con- 
fuſed dread of ſomething ee ſome- 
thing eminently wrong. 

- He ventured at laſt to ſpeak.” 1 believe 
be watched his moment. The paſſions, | 
Louiſa, however diſturbed, are always 

cunning. He demanded a promiſe, Teleron N 
has: irrevocable, to be his. e 

- Such a promiſe, I anfwered, was un- 
neceary + and, if at all, one 8 be 
given occafionally— | ag 

There were no conditions to which he 
vas not ready to fubſcribe „„ -ou 2 

720 RES too much readineſs denoted 
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too little reflection: and not fortitude ful | 


ficient to fulfil ſuch conditions. | 
Fortitude could never fail him, having 


me not only for an example but a reward. 


Again he repeated, without my promiſe, 
my ſacred promiſe, he really and ſeriouſly 


- feared diſtraction! That this was weak 
_ neſs he was ready to allow: but if it were 


true, and true it was, ſhould I want love, 


1 yet had too much benevolence. not to 


deſire to avert conſequences which, be- 


. yond all others, : are horrible to  Inaging- 
| tion. | 4. 


He has ſurely very contidenable know- 
ledge of the human heart; for his tone 
and manner produced all the effect he in- 
tended. I had foreſeen the probability of 


ſuch a requeſt, though not all the urgency 


with which it was made, and had argued 


the queſtion of right and wrong. My 


concluſion had been that ſuch a promiſe, 8 


with certain -proviſos, was a duty; and 


accordingly J gave it; Kipulating a power 


to wig, ſhould experience teach us that 


ur 
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our minda and principles ond nat aden 
late. 
At firſt he was not ſatighedd. nee 
the moſt importunate that language could 
ſupply were repeated, that I ſhould make 
no ſuch exceptions. They were impoſſibi- 
lities; needleſs, but tormenting. Finding 
however that I was reſolved, he ſoftened 
into acquieſcence, thanked me with all 
the tranſports which might be expected 
from him, and kiſſed my hand. He would 
not have been ſo ſatisfied, had I not very 
ſeriouſly repulſed the encroaching free- 
doms which I had lately found him aſſum- 
ing; ſince which he is beeps: more 
guarded. + 
What latent eagles is r a 
Louiſa, in my conduct, which can incite 
the alarms to which I feel myſelf ſubject ? 
| The moment I had made the promiſe I 
| ſhuddered; and, while acting from the 
ſtrongeſ ſenſe of duty, and the moſt ardent 
deſire of doing good, I felt as if the abt 
were reprehenſible and unjuſt.— It is the 
words of Frank that are the cauſe: on them 


my 
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my mind dwells, and painfully repeats 
them, as if in a delirium: like a ſinging 
in the ear, the tolling of death-bells, or 


the burthen of ſome tragic ditty, which 


memory, it its own deſpite, harps upon, 


and mutters to itſelf— He 7s certain 
« that act from miſtaken principles 


6 To the end of time he all pere * 


* thinking me his by right 1. 


There muſt be ſomething "ey ane 


thing feeble in my mind, ſince the deci- 


ſion of reaſon cannot defend me from the 


awe which this furely too haſty, too poſi- | 
tive aſſertion try = "At haunts my very 


dreams! : 
Clifton leſt me; and, was gone, 1 
went into the parlour. Frank was there. 


He had a book in- his hand, - and tears in 


his eyes. I never - beheld. a look more 


melancholy. Capable as he is of reſiſting 


tie cowardice of tel-complaint and gloom, 


ſtill there are moments, I perceive, in 


which he can yield; and, ſighing over - 
others woes, can caſt a rewaſpeBiye:g glance 
on ſelt. He had been reading the an 
"of 


— 
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of Rant The picture given by St. 
Preux of his feelings had awakened ſym- 
b too ſtrong to be reſiſted. 

- We fell into converſation. I wiſhed to 
turn his thoughts into a more cheerful 
channel ; but my own partook too much of 
the ſame medium, not to aſſimilate them- 
felves in part to his langour. * 

You ſeem penſive, Frank. What i 1s the 
ſubject of your meditations ? ' 

The forrows of St. Preux, md 

Then you are among the rocks of 
Meillerie ? Or ſtanding a partaker of the 
danger of Julia on the dreadful precipice ? 
No, madam: The divine Fulia-i is dead 
[Had you heard the figh he gave, 
Louiſa 1] I am at a paſſage which 
=” ſuſpect to be ſtill more ſublime, I am 
ſure it is equally heart-rending. © 7 

* !\—— Which is that? 7 K5 

It is Clara, at the table of Wolmar: 
where the child, with ſuch fimplicity, 
conjures up the infantine but almoſt per- 
fett ſemblance of the dead, If ever 
- kughter 
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laughter inſpired the horrors of TAN : 
| tion, it Was the laugh of Clara 1 © 


It is a wonderful paſſage. But I find 
vou were rather contemplating the ſorrows 
of the friend than of the lover. . 
Pardon me, madam. I was conſider- 
ing, ſince the friend was thus on the very 
brink of deſpair, what muſt be the force 
of mind which could preſerye the lover. 
Friendſhip and aa. in ſuch winde. @ are z 
the ſame. 
Perhaps ſo, madam. 5 
Can there be any doubt? 
When the lover and the friend are 
united, the heart is reluctant to own its 
feelings ean be equalled. 
Ought you not to. avoid ſuch a baok, 
Frank; at leafi for the preſent ? 
If it Jed me into error; otherwiſe nat. — 
I think I know what were the author's mif- pz 
takes; and he not only teaches but im- 
preſſes, rivets, volumes of tr uch i in my 
mind. 
The recolleQion of what had juſt paſſed 
with Halten forced itſelf upon me, Louiſa. 
it 
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it made me defirous of . a queſtion 
to Frank on the ſubject, and I aſked— _ 
| What is your opinion of promiſes? 

I think them ſuperfluous, FOI _ 
therefore abſurd. | 

Without exception? 
Les We cannot promiſe to do wrong: 
or, if we do, cannot perform Neither 
can we, without guilt, refrain from doing 
rigbt; Whether we have or have not = 
miſed. | 

Some glimpſe of this truth, 61 I per- 
ceive it to be one, had ſhot acroſs my 
mind; but not with the perſpicuity of 
your propoſition—I am inclined to be a 
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rude interrogator :. I have another queſtion. 5 


to aſk [He bowed]—I own you are ſeldom 
wrong, and yet I hope—{I remember, 
Louifa, that I gave a deep ſigh here ; and 
it muſt not be concealed] —I hope that 
you have been wrong, once in your life. 
Madam! | 
But perhaps you have cabins your | 


opinion Do you till think as you did ?— 
Are you {till certain that 7 act from miſta- 


ten 
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ken Warth le 50 [He inſtantly ede d 

me Had you ſeen his look, Louiſa Tt] 
I am, madam. _ THE, 
And. h perſift to the a Ul time , 
To the end of time. 

4 could not bear it, Louiſa. | I burſt 


; aw 1 


x.F 
- 


| What raſh impuſe was it that hurried 
me forward to tempt. this trial ?—Alas ? 


It was the vain hope, for vain It appears | 


to be, he might have retracted. 


My heart is too full to ee 
ven bleſs you !—Heavyen bleſs you, my 
dear friend. 1!—You fee how weak [ am. 


: 
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| End Gyr Sm, 


Braman 4” mull, fly ! These is nei- 
ther peace nor ſafety for me if I remain 


Reſolution begins to faint under theſe 


repeated and oppreſſive ſtruggles Life is 
uſeleſs, virtue inefficient, time murdered, 


and I muſt fly !—Here' I can. do nothing 


but doubt, hope, deſpair, and linger in 
| rains 6 my * liſtleſs, my mind 
: 155 incoherent, 
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incoherent, my days waſted in vain reve- 
ries on abſurd poſſibilities, and my nights 


haunted by the confuſed phantoms of a 
diſturbed and fickly brain — I muſt fly ! 


But whither ?—I know not !—If I mean 
to be truly maſter of my- affeCtions, ſeas 


muſt ſeparate us! Impoſſibility muſt be 


made more impoſſible ! Elis that, Oliver, 


which kills me, that ignis fatuus of falſe 


hope Were ſhe even married, if her huſ- 
band were not immortal, I feel as if my 


heart would ſtill dwell and feed on the 


meagre May-be ! It refufes to renounce 


her, and makes a thoufand and a thouſand 
efforts to oblige me again to urge its pun 


claims. cs 


Tam in the labyrinth of cone een 
and know not how: to get out. My own 
feelings, my remarks on hers, the looks, 
actions and diſcourſe of this dangerous 
lover are all embroiled, all incopgruous, 
all illuſory. I ſeem to tempt her to evil 
by my ſtay, him I offend, and myſelf I. 
wean muſt therefor _ t 


Oliver, 


ee eee r ce ea tld 
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Oliver; our hearts are united Truth 
and principle have made them one, and 
prejudice and pride have not the power 
to diſſever them She herſelf feels this 
n yet pdifiſts 3 in her miſtake. _ 
1 think, Oliver, it is not what the world 
or what ſhe underſtands by love which 
occaſions this anarchy of mind. I think 
I could command and reprove my paſ- 
ſions into filence; Either I miſtake my- 
ſelf, or even now, ſituated as I am, I 
could rejoice were there a certainty, nay 
were there but ſtrong probabilities, that 
her favourite purpoſe- on Clifton ſhould be 
effected. But the more I meditate, and 
my hours, days, and weeks paſs away 
and are loſt in meditation on this ſubject, 
the more does my mind perſiſt in 3s 
doubts, and my heart in its claims. 
Surely, Oliver, ſhe is under a double 
miſtake ! Surely her reaſonings n 
him and me ate erroneous. , 
J muſt be honeſt, Oliver, and tell es 
all my feelings, fears, and fuſpicions. 
m may be falſe. I hope they are, but 
5 . | they 
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they.exiſt. 4 imagine I perceive i in him 


repeated and violent ſtruggles to appear 
what he is not, nay what I doubt he 


would deſpiſe himſelf for being! 


Is not this an unjuſtifiable, a cruel ac: 
cuſation? Why have I this keen, this jea- 
lous ſenſibility? Is it not diſhonourable 
to my underſtanding ? GRID 

Vet ſhould there be real * and: 
I blind to it! Should I negle& to warn | 


her, or rather to guard and preſerve her 


from harm, where ſhall 1 find conſola- 


tion? ä 
Oliver! There 3 when theſe 


fears haunt me ſo powerfully that my heart 


recoils, my blood freezes, and my whole 


frame is ſhaken with the terrific dream 
A dream? — Les, it muſt be a dream ! 
If not, the perverſion of his mind and the 


obduracy of his heart are to me wholly i In- 
1G Er e 15 
J muſt be more 8 \—Wrongfully 
to doubt were irreparably to injure ! ny 5 
erſt a mit be to e | 


M ark, 
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Mark, Oliver, how theſe e 
of the mind miſlead and torment me. 
One minute I muſt fly, to recover myſelf, 
and not to diſturb and way-lay others; 
the next I muſt ſtay, to protect her who 
perhaps is beſt able to protect herſelf! _ 

I have no-plan : I labour to form one 
in vain. That ſingle channel into which 
my thoughts are inceſſantly impelled is 
deſtructive of all order and connexion, 
The efforts of the underſtanding are aſ- 
ſaſſinated by the emotions of the heart; 
till the reproaches of principle become in- 
| tolerable, and the deluſions of hope diſ- 
tracting A ſtate of ſuch painful inutility 
is both criminal and abſurd. | 

The kindneſs of the father, brother, and 
aunt, the ſympathiſing tenderneſs which 
burſts from and overcomes the benign 
Anna, the delay of the marriage—QOliver ! 
—I was recapitulating the ſeeming inſpi- 
rations of my good angel, and have con- 
jured up my chief tormentor !—This de- 
lay !—Where does it originate ?—With 

whom ?—With— ! I muſt fly !—This of 
„ I all 


k 
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all motives is the moſt ircefiugrible —1 
muſt fly !—But when, or how, or where, 
what I muſt undertake, whither go, or 
what become, is yet all vague 2 inco- 
Herent . 
F. HENLEY, 


} - 


. 
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LETTER LXXIV. 


SIR ARTHUR ST. IVES 
10 | 
ABIMELECH HENLEY. 


x 


London, GroſvanireStreer. 


MR. HENLEY, 5 


Ir is now ſome time ſince I received 


your letter. It aſtoniſhed and I muſt ſay 
offended me ſo much, that 1 do not yet 
know what anſwer to return. You ſay I 
have thrown you into a quandary, Mr. 


Henley ; and I can very fincerely return 


your compliment, Mr. Henley; for nothing 
can be more unintelligible than your whole 
letter is to me, Mr, Henley. And I mui 

VOL. ii, 1 fay, 
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ſay, I think 1t not very grateful in you, 


Mr. Henley, nor in my opinion very pro- 


per, to write me ſuch a letter, Mr. Hen- 


ley; that is as far as I underſtand its 
meaning, Mr. Henley. I have no deſire, 
Nr. Henley, to quarrel with you, if I can 


help it; but I muſt ſay I think you have 
forgotten yourſelf, Mr. Henley. It is very 
unlike the manner in which you have been 


uſed to comport yourſelf to me, Mr. Hen- 


ley; for, if I underſtand you rightly, 
which I own it 1s very difficult to do, you 
threaten me with forecloſures, Mr. Hen- 


' ley; which I muſt ſay, Mr. Henley, is 


very improper demeanour from you to me, 
Mr. Henley. Not that I ſeek a rupture 
with you, Mr. Henley; though I muſt ſay 
that all this lies very nas ar my: mind, 


Mr. Henley. 


You inſinuate that you are e grown rich, 


" Tthink Mr. Ienley. So much the better 


for you. And you ſeem to know, Mr. 


Henley, that I am grown poor: or I think, 


Nr. Henley, vou would not have written 


to me in a ſtile which I could almoſt be : 


„ | tempted | 
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tempted to call impertinent, but that I 
_ wiſh to avoid a quarrel with you, Mr. 
Henley, unleſs you force me to it. There 
is a law as you ſay, Mr. Henley, for every 
man ; but law is a very fretful and in- 
deed fearful thing, to which you know IL 
am averſe, Mr. Henley. Not but there 
are proceedings, Mr. Henley, which may 
lead me to conſider how far it is neceſſary.” 
I muſt ſay, Mr. Henley, that my aſto- 
niſhment is very great, after writing me. 
word, as you did, that I might have the 
money, which I took very kindly of you, 
that you ſhould now contradict yourſelf fo 
flagrantly [I am obliged to repeat it, Mr. 


Henley] and tell me it is not to be had. 


What you mean by the whats, and the 
whys, and the wherefores being forthcom- 
ing, is really above iny capacity, Mr. Hen- 
ley; and I requeſt you would ipeat plainly, 
that I may give a plain anſwer. 
Jou fay you can keep your hat on your 
head, and look vour betters in the face, 
Mr. Henley, May be ſo. But I leave. 
it to your better judgment to conſider, Mr. 
| 12 Henle 
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| Henley, whether you ought t to o forget that 
they are your betters. | N 
There are indeed, as you tell me, Wheels 
within wheels, Mr. Henley; for I find 
that you, and not my ſon, are in poſſeſſion 
of the Edgemoor eſtate. God bleſs us all, 
and give us clean hands and hearts, 
Mr. Henley! I ſay no more Though I 
muſt ſay that, when I heard it, my hair | 
almoſt ſtood an end | 
Lou talk a great deal about ſomebody's 
fon, Mr. Henley. You have puzzled me 
much; but I think you muſt mean your 
own ſon. Though what you mean beſide 
is more than I can divine. I am very un- 
willing, Mr. Henley, to think any thing 
to your diſadvantage ; and I muſt ſay that 
I could wiſh you would not ſpeak by ifs, 
and ands, and innuendoes; but let me 
know at once what you mean, and all you 
mean, and then I ſhall know how to act. 
| Your ſon, I own, is a very excellent 
young gentleman ; a very extraordinary 
young gentleman ; and no perſon can be 
more ready to acknowledge his merits 
| | than | 
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than. I, and my whole family. You ſeem 
offended with my offer of a commiſſion for 
him; which 1 own aſtoniſhes me; for I 
muſt ſay, Mr. Henley, that I thought I 
was doing you an act of kindneſs. Not 
that I blame your prudence, ſir; or your 
averſion to the prodigal ſpendthrifts, who 
too frequently are fond of red coats and 
cockades, which are fo offenſive to your 
notions of proſperity. | 
I Tam not tag to own that 1, and 5 
all my family, are even under obligations 
to your ſon. For which reaſon I am the 
more inclined to overlook what I muſt ſay 
does not pleaſe me, in your laſt very un- 
expected letter. Let me tell you, Mr. 
Henley, that 1 cannot but hope you will 
think better of it; and that you will- uſe 
your kind endeavours to get me the money, 
according to your promiſe, which I ſhall 
take very friendly of you, fir; and ſhall be 
willing to do any thing for your ſon, in 
that caſe, for your ſake as well as for his 
own, which reaſon can require. 

1 beg, Mr. Henley, you will conſider 
| pd Wo: ons, „ 
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very ſerioufly of this; and I ſhould hope 

you would not forget former times, and 
the very many favours which, in my life, 
I have done you. I do aſſure you, fir, I 
have the utmoſt deſire to continue on a 
good underſtanding with you; but I think 
I have ſome right to expect your compli- 
' ance from motives of reaſon, not to ſay of 
gratitude. So, committing this to your 
conſideration, and expecting an agreeable. 
anſwer, J remain, fir, as uſual, 
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LETTER LXXV. 


ABIMELECRH HENLEY 
10 


sIR ARTHUR sr. IVES, 


MOST ONNURABLE SIR, 


W eabourne-Hil 77 


Ir doth appear” as How your onnur 1 
amifft. Whereby I did a partly a queery 
as much; thof ſo be as it be no fault of 
mine. For why? There be reaſons and 
cauſes. For when as a man has a nothinx 
to fear of nobody, I am of a mind that a 
may pen his thofts to any man. Why not? 
Always a ſavin and exceptin your onnur- 
able onnur. . 
14. >: —¹• 
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And aſt for a man's a Feten ofa: i 
there be times and ſeaſons for all thinks. 
Whereof as Friar Bacon ſaid to Friar 
Bungy and of the Brazen-head, A time 
was -A time is And a time is paſt. And 
aſt for a threatening about forecloſures, 
why what have I to ſay to a gentleman, if 
a will not redeem his mortgages when the 
time be? The law muſt look to it, to be 
ſure. Always a ſavin and exceptin your 
onnurable onnur, ſtill ſay I. So that it be 
_ altogether compus mentus that quarrels 
and rupturs are none of my ſeekin. Where- 
by your onnurable onnur will look to that. 
No man can deny that every man has a 
rite to his own. For why? A pays ſcot 

and lot, and has a nothink for it but law. 

And aft for a man's a growin of rich, 
why as I do take it a's a not the worſe for 
that. And aſt for a man's a growin of 
poor, why a what had I to do, thof ſo be 
that fome be wiſe and ſome be otherwiſe? 
Whereof ſo long as the rhino do ring, the 
man is the man, and the maſter's the maſ- 
ter. A's a buzzard i in grain that do flic- 
ker, 
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ker, and fleer, and tell a gentleman a be 
no better than a bob gudgeon, a cauſe a 
do ſend the yellow hammers a flying; for 

thof it might a be happen to be true 
enough, a would get ſmall thanks for his 
| pains. Every man eat his meat, and he 
that do like cut his fingers. The fooliſh | 
hen cackles, and the cunning quean chuc- - 
kles. For why? A has her chalk and 
her neſt egg ready. Whereof I tout and 
trump about at no man, an a do not tout 
and trump about at me. Always a ſavin 
and exceptin your onnurable onnur ; and 
not a ſeekin of quarrels and rupturs, an 
they do not ſeek me. Otherwiſe, why ſo. 
Plain and poſitive ; that's beſt, when a 
man do find the ſhoe to pinch. _ by 

And aſt for law, why he that has a got 
the longeſt head will have a moſt on't for 
money: and he that has a got the longeſt. 
purſe will behappen not to be the firſt to 
cry peccavi. Whereof-if a man do don 
his hat on his head, an a ſee good cauſe, 
why not? For I do a warrant a will ſee. 
good cauſe, an a do doff! it under his arm. 
1353 
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Wnereby every why has a wherefore. | 
Any fool can put down his five nothinks ; 
but a's a clever kinchin an a can place a 
ſo much” as a 1 afore em. Whereof the 
firſt froſt that brings a white crow may, in 
fitch a caſe, behappen to ſhew him his 
betters. For why? A's a got where- 
withall to get more: and a knows the trick 
on't too, or a would a never a got ſo much. 
Whereby an it comes to a huff an a gruff, 
a may not chuſe to be arm a kimbo'd, any 
more nur another ; for a may behappen to 
have a Rowland for an Oliver. A may 
behappea to be no Jack-a-farthin weazle- 
faced whipſter. A may have. ſtock and 


block to go to work upon; and may give 


a rum for a glum : always a ſavin and ex- 
ceptin your onnurable onnur. Showin 
whereby as I want no quarrels nur rupturs, 
but peace and good will towards men, if 
ſo. be as the whys and the wherefores do: 
a bear me out. | 
Whereof thof a man be bare a Miſter, a "IF 
may behappen to buy and ſell a knight of 
the ſhire: that is under favour; and a ſavin 
THT xy and 
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and exceptin of your onnurable onnur. 
For why? I be as ready to a quit my hands 
of quarrels and rupturs as another. 
Whereby if the Edgemoor eſtate be 
mine, why it is my. own. For why? Bein = 
it was my caſ*. that a covered it. Whereof 
his younk onnur was all a mort, and a 
down in the mouth, when a did.come to 
The world was wide, and a might 
a „ further and a fared worſe. A's a 
dolt indeed that will part with money, and 
not have money's worth. Whereby I had 


a din ſtarvin, and pinchin, and ſcrapin, 


and coilin, and moilin; in heat and in 
cold; up a early and down a late; a called 
here and a ſent there; a bidden and a 
chidden, and a forbidden to boot; every. 
body's ſlave, forſooth ; whereby I am now 
my own maſter. Why not? Who can gain 
ſay it? Mayhap a ſavin and exceptin of 
your onnurable onnur ; witch is as it may 
be. For why? I wants a nothink to do 
with quarrels and rupturs, no more nur 
another ; but that's as thinks ſhall turn 
out. „„ N 

„„ 3 Whereby 
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Whereby one man's hair mayhap may. 
| ſtand an end as well as another's, exceptin 
that I wears a. wig. An I give the kole, 
I'll have the dole. And aſt for ſomebody's 
ſon, if ſo be as a man be to be twitted a 
thiſn, after all the gunpow +:r piſtols and 
bullets, and ſcowerins, and firins, and 
bleedins, and ſwimmins, and ſinkins, and 
riſks, and rubs, and ſea ſcapes, and ſhore 


ſcapes, at home and Abroad, by land and 
by water, and ſavins of precious lives and 


precious caſh, why if ſo be as all this be 
to ſtand for nothink, it is a time for a man 
to look about'n. ET | 
To be ſure your onnur is ſo good as to 
fay my ſon is a younk gentleman, and ſo 
forth. Whereby this gracious and ever 
mercyfool lovin kindneſs would go to the 
cockles of my heart; ay, and my chitter- 
lins would crow, and I ſhould ſing O be 
joy fool, if ſo be as I did find as words wus 
any thing but wind: Whereof when your 
onnurable onnur is compulſionated, willy 
nilly, to be ſo all bountifool as to profeſs. 
to the ownin of obligations, why that is 
e ſummut. 
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ſummut. But fair ſpeeches wonnot heal 
broken pates; and a mouthfool of moon- 
ſhine will ſend a man hungry to bed. 
Promiſe may be a fair dog, but Perform- 
ance will catch the hare. 

| Whereby had thinks a bin as they might 
a bin, why then indeed it would a bin 
ſummut. But as to the wherewithalls of 
the twenty thouſand pounds, being as it 
be, why the. think is unpoſſable to be 
done. For why? The caſe is altered. 
Whereof it is beſt to be downright. Will 
is free, and money for me. 

| Whereby this marriage match with the 
Clifton family, had my oar bin aſked, 
would never a bin of my advizin. For 
why? I ſhall not give my lard to bungen my 
neighbour's bacon. 

And aſt for favours received, why may 
be ſo. But what then? Since if ſo be 
thof it wus ſometimes fair, why it wus. 
ſometimes foul. And a good man may 
behappen to be all as much as a good 
maſter. And if a man have a ſpent. his 
whole lifetime in a pickin, and a cullin, 

TY | and 
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and a coinin, and a furbiſhin up fine words, ; 


to tickle the ears of fine folks, why a ought - 
in all conſcience to get the wherewithalls 
for his pains. For if an a gentleman will 


eat pine apples a muſt not expect to pay 
for pippins. Always as aforeſaid a ſavin 
and exceptin your onnurable onnur. So 
that if quarrels and rupturs will come, 


they may not a be ſaid to be of my ſeekin. 
Bein as I am, ever and amen, with all 


pious jakillations and jubilees of bleſſins 


and praiſe, never failin to pray for due 
time to repent us of all our manifold ſins 


and wickedneſs, God of his mercy be good 


__ unto us, and ſave us, and deliver us, on 


our death bed, from the everlaſtin flamin 


ſulphur of the burnin lake. Amen, an it 


be his holy will! Umbelly beggin leave to 


2 7 8 meſelf, N 
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LETTER LXXVI. 


ANNA WENBOURNE- ST. IVES 


I 


. ET RELA 


LOVISA CLIFTON. 


(1 
\ 


London, G OO med, 


PTE * 


I HAVE. had a ende with Mank 1 
affected me much, and which has occa- 
ſio ned another quarrel, or kind of quarrel, 
with Clifton. Sir Arthur had juſt left the 
room. ' He had been aſking Frank whe- 
ther there were any poſſible way by which 
he could ſerve. him. We all were his 
- debtors ; very deeply; and he ſhould be. | 


WS Ne RC» happy 
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1 happy to find any mode of diſcharging the 
obligation. Sir Arthur ſpoke with an 
earneſtneſs which, in him, is by no means 
cuſtomary. But Frank had ne to aſk, 
nothing to propoſe. | 
Il vas fitting at my e FREY 

myſelf; and, Sir Arthur being gone, ſtop- 
ped to tell F. frank how fincerely I joined in 
Sir Arthur's feelings. | 


I have nothing, madam, ſaid he, to 5 


hope from Sir Arthur: but to you I have 
a requeſt to make, which you would great- 
ly obhge me. ſhould you grant. | 
I trembled, Louiſa. I was afraid of 
ſome new conteſt of the paſſions ; a revi- 
val of ideas which 1 myſelf had ſo lately, 
and ſo inadvertently, called to mind. I 
am perſuaded the blood forſook my cheeks, 
when I aſked him what it was: for Frank, 
with a tenderneſs in his voice that was 


indeed honourable to. his heart, prayed, 


conjured me not to be alarmed—It was a 
trifle— He would be filent—He would not 
give me a moment's pain to gratify a mil- 
lion of ſuch filly wiſhes. | 


He : 
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He both moved and revived me. It 
could not be any thing very dreadful, and 
TI entreated him to 55 There was no- 
thing he could aſk I would refuſe. 
lle heſitated, and I then Became ur- 
gent. At laſt he named His ſong !— 
Again, Louiſa, he almoſt ſtruck me to the 
heart !—He feared he offended me; but 
there was ſomething ſo enchanting in the 
air that he could not forget it, could not 
reſiſt the wiſh to poſſeſs a copy. 8 
It was impoſſible to refuſe. I went to 
my papers, and brought it. The evil ſpi- 
rit of thoughtleſſneſs poſſeſſed me, and 
when I delivered it, I alked—ls there ay 
thing elſe? 
Jour kindneſs, madam, ſaid he, 1s un- 
alterable. Could R 1— 
What? — 
He pauſed— 
Speak 
He laid the ſong upon the muſic-deſk, 
and looked —— No, no—I will not attempt 
to tell you how - 


5 A Words 5 
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Words were needleſs; they Bult not 
petition with ſuch eloquence—A barbari- 
an could not have refuſed. I rambled over 
the keys, hemmed, and endeavoured to 
collect myſelf. At laſt a ſenſe of propriety, 
of reaſon, of principle, came to my aid, 
and bade me be maſter of my mind. I 
began to ſing, but no effort could enable 
me to give that expreſſion of which I had 
before found the words ſo ſuſceptible. '_ 

Could you think it, Louiſa? Do you 


now foreſee, do you forebode what hap- =: 


pened ?—Your brother came in !— 

To have ſtopped, to have uſed evaſion, 
to have -had recourſe to falſehood, would | 
have turned an act of virtue into con- 


temptible vice. I continued. Clifton 
came arid looked over my ſhoulder. The 


muſic was on one ſheet of paper, the 

words were on another, in the writing of 

Frank. Your brother knew the hand. 
When I had ended, Frank took both 


the papers, thanked me, and retired. I 


could perceive the eyes of Clifton ſparkle 
with emotion; I might almoſt ſay rage. 


_ He 
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| He would ln ſpoken, but could not; 
and I knew not how ſafely to begin. 

At length, a conſciouſneſs of not having 
done or at leaſt intended to do wrong gave 
me courage. I determined not to wait to 
be queſtioned : I aſked him how he liked 
the ſong. 

01 Exceedingly —It was very fine! . 
very fine! : 

The words are Mr. Healey! 8. 

I imagined as much, madam. 

1 thought them expreſſive, and amuſed. 
myſelf with putting a tune to them. 

I am as good as a witch! 

How did you like the ſubject ? 

What ſubject, madam ? 1 8 
Of the words. 

I really don't know—1 have forgotten by 
| Nay, you ſaid you thought them very 

fine! 

Oh! Yes!—True very fine ! —All 
about love I recollect. f 
Well, and having ſo much faith in 
love, you do not think them the worſe for 
that. . 
_ Oh, 
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Oh, by no means But I thought you 
bad. 
Love in a PR may be e 
Eſpecially, madam, if the ſong be writ- 
ten by Mr. Henley. Eo | 
_ Clifton !—You almoſt teach me to de- 
| ſpair !/—You do not know me Perhaps, 
however, I am more to blame than you at 
preſent. Timidity has given me ſome ap- 
pearance of conſcious guilt, which my 
heart diſavows. But, as there is ſcarcely 
any error more dangerous to felicity than 
fuſpicion, I own I am ſorry to ſee you ſo 
frequently its ſlave. Never think of that 
woman for a wife, in whom you cannot 
confide. And aſk yourſelf whether I ought 
to marry a man, who cannot diſcover that 
1 merit his confidence? 
J find, indeed, implicit faith to be. as 
| neceſſary in love as in religion—But you 
know your power, madam. 
An indifferent ſpectator would rather 
ſay you know yours. | | 
You will not go, madam, and leave me 


thus ? 
1 muſt. 
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I muſt. 
In this miſery ? : 

I have letters to write, and vilits to 
pay. 1 | 
You cannot be ſo cruel ?—By heaven, 
madam, this torment is more than nature 
can ſupport! RY 

Leſs, impetuoſity, Clifton ; leſs raptures, 
and more reaſon. 5 
| You would have me ack, madam ! 
Unfeeling marble ! 

I would have you a man; a rational, 
3 if poſſible, a wiſe one. 

Stay at leaſt for a moment ! Hear me! " 
| Do not leave me in theſe doubts ! 

What doubts ?—Do I not tell you the 
words are Mr. Henley's? The air is mine. 
If ſetting them were any guilt, it is a guilt 
of which I am not conſcious. Shew me 
that it is criminal, and I will inſtantly re- 
tract. We muſt either overcome theſe 
narrow, theſe ſelfiſh propenſities, or we 
ſhall hope in vain to be happy. 

III make no accuſation= 
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Do bait examine - bete you accuſe, and 
I will patiently hear and cheerfully anſwer 


to accuſation. If you think it wrong in 


me not to treat virtue and genius with neg- 
lect, bring me your proofs, and if I cannot 


demonſtrate their fallacy I will own my 


error. Let me add, the accuſation of rea- 


ſon is a duty; from which, though pain- 
ful, we ought not to ſhrink. It is the 


__ miſtaken accuſation of the paſſions only at 
which juſtice bids the heart revolt. 


Here, Louiſa, once again I left him, 


with ſtruggles apparently more acute than 


the former. And my own mind is ſo af- 
fected, ſo oppreſſed as it were by crowds 


of ideas, that I do not yet know whether 
this were an accident to be wiſhed, or 


even whether I have entirely acted as I 
ought. My mind will grow calmer, and 
I will then begin the feats. 

I am minute in relating theſe particu- 
lars, becauſe I am very defirous of doing 
right. And who is ſo capable of being 
my judge, or who o anxious I ſhould not 

em, 
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err, as my hone Louiſa, uy friend, my 
ſiſter? 
All good be with you! 


A. Wi STIVES. 


LEY. 
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LETTER LXXVIL 
COKE CLIFTON 


ls os TO 
7 GUY FAIRFAX. 


Lontin, Dover Street. 


On, Fairfax, if my choler roſe when laſt 
I wrote, where ſhall I now find words hot 
enough to paint the phrenſy of my foul? — 
How could I rage and rave -s it come 
to this?—So barefaced !—So fearleſs !— 
fo unbluſhingly braved !— ; 
- Fairfax, I came upon them !—By far- 
| WY OY alert and watchful ſpirit, an 
fs | f adept 5 


. 
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adepi ſuch arts, nenn to them, 


and rendered ſuſpiciaus by practice and 
| experience, foreboded ſome ſuch poſſibi- 
lity—My knock at the door was counter, 
feit. I ſtrode up ſtairs to the drawing- 
room, three ſteps at a time —Swiftly and 
ſuddenhy I opened the door There they 
ſat Alone She ſinging a miſerable 
ditty, a bead- roll of lamentable rhymes, 
ſtrung together by this Quidam — This 
Henley ! — Nay l Oh Damnation! 

Read and tremble Read and aid me to 
curſe !—Set by her Ay! A ballad — 
A love complaint A moſt doleful woe- 
begone elegy ; of ſorrows, ſufferings, fate, 


deſpair, and death; ſcribbled by him, aan E 
ſet and ſung by her By her! For his 


comfort, his ſolace, his . pleaſure, his: di- 
verſion El caught them at it!—Nay they 
_ defied me, deſpiſed the wrath that drank 
up the moiſture of my eyes, blazed in my 
blood, and ſcorched my very ſoul l- 


And after this will J blench ? WW ill. * 
recant the denunciations which legitimate * 
vengeance has pronounced? 

voi, , xs 
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Fairfax II am not certain that I do not 
hate her !—No !—Angelic forcereſs !—It 


is not hatred, neither But it is a tumult, 
a congregate anarchy of feelings which! 
cannot unravel ; except that the firſt fea- 


ture of them is revenge !—Rouſed and 


inſulted as I am, not all her blandiſh- 
ments can dazzle, divert, or melt me 


Were mountains to be moved, dragons to 
be ſlain, or lakes of liquid fire to be tra- 


verſed, I would encounter all to attain my 
end !—Yes—My romance ſhall equal hers. 


No epic hero, not Orpheus, /Eneas, or' 


| Milton's Luciter himſelf, was ever more 


determined. I could plunge into Erebus, 
and give battle to the legion phantoms of 
hell, to accompliſh my fixed purpoſe !— 
Fixed !|—Fixed !-———Hoot me, hiſs at 


me, deſpiſe me if J turn recreant! No 
Then may all who ever heard the name 


of Coke Clifton make it their by- word and 
their ſcoff: and every idiot curl the noſe 


- 
7 


Recollect . 
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Recolle& but the variaus afironts I have 
received, Fairfax, from her and [Oh pati. 


ence !] Her inamorato ! For is he not ſo? 
_—Wrongs, ſome of which irritate moſt 


becauſe they could not be reſented; in- 
ſults, ſome petty, ſome gigantic, which 
ages could not obliterate; call theſe to 
mind, and then think whether my reſolves 
be not rock- built! Inſolent intruſion has 
been his part from the firſt moment to the 
laſt. The prince of upſtarts, man could 
not abaſh him, nor naked ſteel affright ! 
On my firſt viſit, entrance was denied by 
him! Permiſſion was aſked of a gardener's 
ſon, and the gardener's ſon ſturdily refuſed! 
I argued! I threatened !—I !—And ar- 
guments and threats were ſo much hot 
breath, but harmleſs! Attempts to filence 
or ſend him back to his native barn alike _ 
were baffled.; and I, who planned this re- 
moval, was conſtrained to petition for his 
ſtay. Ves, conſtrained l- It was do it, 

or !—Oh !—Be faithful to me, memory! — 
He was s elected pe of opinions and 
EK.» 2ͤ Rnoms. 
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diſputes; paſt, e et and to come. &p- 
peals muſt all be made to him, and his 
ſentence was definitive. Law or goſpel, 
pPhyſics or metaphyſics ; himſelf alone ſu- 
perior to college, court, or convocation. 
Before him ſunk ſcholiaſt and ſchools. In 
his preſence the doctors all muſt ſtand un- 
capped : The ſeraphic, the ſubtle, and 
the ſingular ; the illuminated, the angelic, 
and the irrefragable to him, were tyros all. 
Our cenſor in private, and in public our 
familiar : like a malignant demon, no re- 
ſpect, no place, no human barriers could 
exclude him. On no fide could the 
offended eye turn, and not find him 
there. Diſgraced by his company, coun- 
teracted by his arrogance, inſulted by his 
ſarcaſms; obliged to accept the firſt of fa- 
vours, life, at his hands; his apparent in- 
ferior in the moment of danger; my mi- 
niſtry rejected for his, nay contemned, in 
a caſe where the gentleman, the man of 
the world, and the man of honour merited 


undoubted preference; and, as the climax 
of 
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of i injury, wronged i in my love  !—Rivalled! 1 
Furies 
And ſhe i me been jeſs contume- 
lious, leſs annoyant, leſs tormenting? — 
His advocate, his abettor, his adulator, 
with me only ſhe was ſcrupulous and ſe- 
vere. I generouſly and almoſt inſtantly 
forgot all former reſolves, and would have 
thrown myſelf into her arms—Unconditi- - 
onally——1, who had been accuſtomed to 
give the law, not to receive. I aſſumed 
not the dictator. I, whoſe family, cou- 
rage, perſon, and parts have made me a 
favourite with the brave and fair, though 
fluſhed with ſucceſs, far from claiming ſu- 
periority, I came to caſt myſelf, my free- 
dom, and my trophies at her feet—Came, 
and was rejected Bargained with at leaſt; 
put off with ifs and poſſibilities, ! - 
I muſt top—Muſt think no more Or 
the hurrying blood will burſt my veins, or 
ſuffocate my ſwelling heart, and impede 
juſt retribution for theſe and all my other 
thouſand wrongs, which can only be 
avenged by calm and ſubtle forefight— 
| kx 3 The Yet 
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Vet think not the ſmalleſt of them is for- 
gotten—Oh no! - 

Well then, calm will I be; for I can 
be, will be any thing rather than not attain 
this ſupreme of pleaſures, divine ven- 
geance ! Yes, anger muſt be bridled : 
it has now a ſecond time made me tread 
backward more than all the ſteps I had 
taken in-advance. My brain is labouring 
for ſome certain and uniform plan, but is 
at preſent ſo diſturbed that thought can 
preſerve no ſettled train. 

Previous to this ſecond childiſh « over- 
flow of paſſion [for if I would ſucceed 
childiſh it is] I had played a maſter ſtroke, 
in which indeed I muſt own paſſion was 
for once my beſt ally. With moſt ardent 
importunity, I with great difficulty wreſt- 
ed a promiſe from her to be mine. Theſe 
romancers, Fairfax, hold love promiſes 
to be binding and ſacred. And this ob- 
tained I thought a fair foundation for my 
fabric. 

The current of my thoughts is now 


wholly turned to: this ſubject. A thou- 
ſand 


C L 


ſand mauœuvres crowding preſent them 
ſelves; nor can I ſay how many muſt be 
1 have generally found my 
brain rich in expedients, and I think it 


employed. 


will not fail me now. I recolle& baving 
mentioned the maid, Laura: She is ſe- 
cured and has been for ſome time paſt.— 
The fondneſs of the fool with one leſs 
expert would be dangerous : but I have 
taught her to rail at me occaſionally to 
her miſtreſs, and to praiſe the favourite, 
who, has never lately been any great fa- 


vorite with her, having as I gueſs. overs 


looked her when ſhe had kinder inclina- 


tions. She was tickled with the contri- 
vance, which promiſed to ſecure her ſo 
well from the ſuſpicion of her miſtreſs, | 


and ſhe acts her part tolerably. In fact 
her miſtreſs ſeems a being without ſuſpict- 
on, ſuperior ta it, and holding it in con- 
tempt—So much the better! 
This fellow, this king of the cucumber- 
beds muſt be removed. I know not yet 


the means, but they muſt be found.— 
Preſent he is dangerous; abſent he may 
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nei be taught to act his part with 


ſafety and effect. My ideas are not yet 
methodiſed, but I have a confuſed fore- 
ſight of various modes by which this and 


g mac) more may and muſt be accom- 
cage „„ Ae 


But no common 3 can be . | 


: fut—Deep—Deep muſt be the plot by 
which ſhe is to be over-reached, the pit 


into which ſhe muſt fall: and deep it 


therefore ſhall be. There is no art I will 
not practiſe, no reſtraint to which I will 
not ſubmit, no deſperate expedient to 


which T will not have recourſe to gratify 


my ſoul's longing—I will be revenged 


—— The irrevocable decree is gone forth 


= will be revenged F airfax, you ſoon 
ſhall hear of me and my proceedings, — 
g Farewell. 


E. CLIFTON, - 


A: ea. -* Ot 
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| Londen, Grofvenor-Street.. 

THIS letter, dear friend of my heart, is 

begun in a very melancholy mood. How 
eaſy it is to undertake; - hFw difficult to 

overcome | With what facility did I ſay to 

myſef——TFhus will I do, and thus 

How firmly did 1 promiſe Truth appear- 

ed ſo beautiful, ſo captivating, ſo omni- 
n that armed by her an infant could 
| "EOS not 
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not but conquer. Perſeverance alone v was 
requiſite, and I could perſevere. The 
ſolid baſis of the earth ſhould almoſt ſhake 
ere I would waver Poor, vain creature! 
—Surely, Louiſa, we are not all ſo— 
Heaven forbid !— 
Why am] thus? Why does my | heart 
faint within me? Indeed, Louiſa, I begin 
to fear I have vaunted of powers I do not 
poſſeſs; and preſcribed to myſelf duties 
too dignified, too mighty for me—And 
muſt 1 _—_— an enterpriſe J deemed ſo 
noble? I have meditated on it, Louiſa, 
till I could weep— - 
I will not yet deſpair. At leaſt one effort 
more, and a ſtrong one, I will make— 
Alas! Lam weary of this promiſing. My 
braggart ſtrength is impotency, or little 
better. But I will do my beſt; and truth, 
ſincerity, and good intent "muſt be thy 
truſt; -- 5; | A 
My preſent determination is to relate to 
your brother all that has paſſed between 
me and Frank. I will once more ſtate my 
£ gs my Rs my plan: The 
purity 
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purity of my heart muſt be my ſhield. To 
contend thus 1s painful ; yet moſt willingly 
would I contend, were it produQtive of 
the good at which I aim. But inſtead of 
gaining ground I ſeem to loſe. Oh that I 
were more wiſe, that I better knew the 
human heart, and that I well could wield 
the too gigantic Weapons of truth But 
I fear they are above my force, and pity 
my own imbecility. = 5 77 
The hour of appointment* is come. 

Clifton wall ſoon be here. ' I have been 
preparing my mind, taxing my memory, 
and arranging my thoughts. Oh that this 
effort may be more ſucceſsful than the paſt! 
Did be but know all the good I wiſh him, 
bis heart would ſurely not feel anger 
He ſhall not die, ſaid Frank — Can I for- 
get it? How did my ſoul glow within 
me, when, hopeleſs but the moment be- 
fore, I beheld nature again ſtruggling: for 
exiſtence, and returning life once more ſtir” 
in the convulſive lip! How did my ears 
tingle with—< He ſhall not die!“ I faw 
1 noble quality exerted, and thought it 
| 55 FWF 
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was but to wiſh and to have, to imitate 
and to ſucceed——The brother of my 
Louiſa !—A mind too that might outſoar 
the eagle, and gaze on the ſun of truth ! 
There mult be ſome cauſe for my failure, 
if I fail—With true fimplicity of heart I 
can ſay, moſt earneſtly do I wiſh to do 
right: moſt ardently would Tendeavour to 
prove myſelf a friend worthy of Louiſa 
Clifton, and of Frank Henley. Perhaps , 
| the latter is the cauſe ?—If I have done 
him wrong, Heaven forgive me! For I 
think, were I convicted of it, I could not 
forgive myſelf ! | 
The ſervant has told me Clifton--is be- 
low. I muſt take a few minutes to breathe 


I muſt collect myſelf. | Oh. for the 
tongues of mediating angels pj 
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Wu laſt my Louwa heats 4 — 
my mind was depreſſed. I almoſt de- 
ſpaired of the great taſk I had undertaken. 
I had likewiſe. an immediate duty, a diſ- 
burthening of my ſoul, a kind of confeſſi- 
on of facts to make, from which education 
has falſely accuſtomed us to ſhrink with 
pain, and my ſpirits were overcloud- 
1 ed. 
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ed. This rigorous duty is performed; hope 
again begins to brighten, and my eaſed 
heart now feels more light and cheerful. 
| Not but it ſtill is tremulous with the 
ſenſations by which it has juſt been thril- 
led. I ſeem to have riſen from one of the 
moſt intereſting and I believe I may add 
awful ſcenes, in which I have ever been 
engaged. The receſſes of the ſoul have 
been ſearched; that no retroſpective accu- 
ſation of want of abſolute and perfect can- 
dour might, as of late it too often has 
done, riſe to aſſault me. 

I found Clifton in the parlour. His 3 
was more compoſed, more complacent, 
and remar!kably more thoughtful than it 
had lately been. I began with ſtating 
that the feelings oſamy heart required every 
act, every thought of mine, that had any 
relation whatever to him, ſhould be fully 
and explicitly known. I ͤconjured him to 


| have the goodneſs to determine not to in- 


terrupt me; that I might perform this 
office, clear my conſcience, and fhew my 
heart unveiled, undiſguiſed, exactly as it 


Was; . | 
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was; and that he might at once reject it, 
if it were either unworthy his acceptance 
or imcompatible with his principles. 

He promiſed compliance and kept his 

word. I never knew him a liſtener ſo long, 
or with ſuch mute patience. _ I had as 1 
may ſay ſtudied the diſcourſe which I made 
to him, and which I thus began. _ 

It will not be myintention, Mr. Clifton, 
in what I am going to ſay, to appear bet- 
ter or worſe than I am. Should I be. phr- 

tial to myſelf, I wiſh you to detect me. 

There is nothing 1 0 much deſire as 2 
knowledge of my own failings. This know- 
ledge, were it truly attained, would make 
the worſt of us angels. Our prejudices, 
our paſſions, and our ignorance alone de- 
ceive us, and n "us that t is 
x right. ©; 

1 have before <a of che pub 
ject of Mrs. Clifton and Sir Arthur, for 
our union. I have told you of the unfeign- 
ed friendſhip, the high admiration, and 

the unbounded love T have for your ſiſter: 

or in other words for her virtues. A ſhort 
ps Oe: | acquaintance 


/ 


| 
| 
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| ' acquaintance ſhewed me that your mind 
had all the capacity to which the moſt ar- 


dent of my hopes aſpired. It had indeed 


My pPropenſities, paſſions, and habits, which 


I thought errors; but. not incurable. — 
The meaneſt of us have our duties to fulfil, 


; which are ia ere to our opportu- 


nities, and our power. I imagined that 


a duty of a high 55 poſſible nature pre- 


ſented itſelf, and called wank me for 2 


n. 


Vou no doubt will 3 at my vanity, | 
but I muſt be ſincere. By inſtruction, by 
converſation, and by. other accidents, it 
appeared to me that I had been taught | 
ſome high and beneficial truths and prin- 


_ciples; which you, by contrary inſtructi- 
on, converſation: and accidents, had not 
attained. Convinced that truth is irrefiſt- 
üble, I truſted in the power of theſe truths 


rather than of myſelf, and ſaid. here is a 


mind to which I am under every moral 


obligation to impart them, becauſe-I per- 
ceive it equal to their reception. The 


| {poſe therefore. of our friends; was com- 
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bined with theſe eireumſtances, which 


induced me willingly to join their plan; 


and to call my friend ſiſter was an ad- 


ditional and delightful motive. It ap- 
peared like ſtrengtheniag thoſe bonds be- 


tween us which I believe no human force | 


can break. 


An obſtacle or rather a appearance of 
an obſtacle ſomewhat unexpettedly aroſe. 
From my childhood I had been in part a 


witneſs of the riſing. virtues of young 


Mr. Henley. Difference of ſex, of ſitua- 


tion, and of purſuits, prevented us till 
lately from being intimate. I had been 


accuſtomed to hear him praiſed, but 


knew not all the eminence with which 


it was deſerved. He was my ſuppoſed 


inferior, and it is not very long ſince I 
myſelf entertained ſome part of that pre- 


judice. * know wyſelf 1 now not to be his 


equal. 


ſtances convinced me that he had for 


ſome time, and before 1 ſuſpected it, 


| thought on me with partiality. He bes - 
lieves : 


A recolleQion of combining circum- 
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lieves there i is great affinity i in our minds; 
he avows it, and with a manly courage 
becoming his character, which abhors diſ- 
ſimulation, has ſince confeſſed an affection 
for me; nay has affirmed that unleſs I 
have conceived ſome repugnance to him, 
which I have not nor ever can conceive, 
I. ought as a ſtrict act of juſtice to myſelf 
and him to prefer him before any other. 
I ſhould acknowledge the cogency of 


the reaſons he aſſigns, and certainly enter- 


tain ſuch a preference, did it not appear 


to me that there are oppoſing and irrecon- 
eileable claims and duties. It is my prin- 


ciple, and perhaps ſtill more ſtrongly his, 
that neither of us muſt live for ourſelves, 
but for ſociety. In the abſtract our prin- 


ciple is the ſame ; but in the application 
we appear to differ. He thinks that the 


marriage of two ſuch people can benefit 
ſociety at large. Iam perſuaded that the 
little influence which it would have in the 
world would be injurious, and in ſome 


' fort fatal to: the ſmall circle tor which . 
ſeem 
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ſeem to exiſt, and over which my feeble 
influence can extend. | 

For theſe reaſons only, and in compli 
ance with what I believe to be the rigo- 


tous but inflexible injunctions of juſtice, 


have I rejected a man whom I certainly do 
2 merit; ; a man whole benevolent heart, 
capacious mind, and extraordinary virtues 
are above my praiſe, and I almoit fear be- 
yond my attainment, | 
My memory will not furniſh me with 
every word and incident that have paſſed 
between us; and if it would, ſuch repe- 
tition would be tedious. But I with you 
_ clearly to underſtand that Mr. Henley has 
made theſe declarations to me ; that my 
mode of acting and my reaſons have been 
ſuch as I have mentioned ; that I am not 
myſelf ſo perfectly ſatisfied with theſe rea- 
ſons, but that I. fometimes am ſubject to 
recurring doubts; and that I do at prefent, 
and while I have thought or ſenſe, ſhall 
continue to admire his Wannen and his \ vir- 
tue. | 


1 
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If what he has ſaid or what I have done 


be offenſive to you, if you cannot think 


highly of him and innocently of me, if my 
thoughts concerning him can poſſibly be 


| ſtained with a criminal tinge in your eyes, 


it becomes you; and I now moſt ſolemnly 
call upon you, as a man-diſdairing deceit, 
at once to ſay ſo, and here to break off all 
further intercourſe. Eſteem, nay revere 


| him I do and ever muſt ; and inſteaU . 
being guilty for this, my principles tell me 


the crime would be w eſteem and revere 


Him leſs. l 


J truſt in the PET of my heart or 5 


"the proof of its ſincerity. My determina- 
tion is to have a clear and unſpotted con- 


ſcience. Purity of mind is a bleſſing be- 


yond all price ; and it is that purity. only 


which is genuine or of any value. The 

circumſtance I am going to relate may to 
you appear ſtrange, and highly nar 

ſible—Be it-ſo—lIt muſt be told. - 


| We never had but one CT Saad in 


| which the ſubject of. marriage, as it related 
to him and me, was directly and fairly 


debated. 


2 


Pi 
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debated. He then behaved as be has: 
done always with that ſincerity, conſiſtency 
and fortitude, by which he is ſo peculiarly 
characteriſed. A converſation ſo intereſt- 
ing, in which a man of ſuch uncommon 
merit was to be rejected by a woman who 
cannot deny him to be her ſuperior, could 
not but awaken all the affections of the 
heart. I own that mine ached in the diſ- 
charge. of its duties, and nothing but the 
moſt rooted determination to abide by thoſe 
duties could have ſteeled it to refuſal—It 
was a cruel fortitude ! | 

But while it ached it overflowed ; and 
to you more eſpecially than to any other 
perſon upon earth, I think it neceſſary to 
ſay that, at a moment when the feeling of 


compaſſion and the dread of being unjuſt 


were excited moſt powerfully in my bo- 

ſom, paradoxical as it may ſeem, my zeal 
to demonſtrate the integrity and i Inpacence 
of my mind induced me to—kiſs him! 
Iſcarcely can proceed There are ſenſati⸗ 2 
ons almoſt too ſtrong to be ſubdued The 
- __ with n can endure that miſtake, 
| | | Ra 
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that contortion, which can wet guilt out 
of the moſt ſublime of its emanations— 
However, if it were a crime, of that crime 
LI am guilty I pretend ot to appear other 
than I am; and what Fa m it is neceſſary 
at this moment that you ſhould know. 

This converſation and This incident hap- 
pened on the day on which you met him 
in the corridor, coming from my chamber. 
A day, Mr. Clifton, worthy of your re- 
membrance and of vour emulation; 3 for it 
afforded ſome of the ſtron geſt proofs of in- 
flexible courage of which man is at preſent 


capable. He had been robbed of the hope 


deareſt to his heart, had been rejected by 
the woman he had choſen to be the friend 
and companion of his life, had been en- 
joined the taſk of doing all poſſible good 
to his rival, which he had unconditionally 
promiſed, and he left her to receive a 
blow from this rival's hand! 

Far be it from me, Mr. Clifton, to wiſh 
do give you pain, or inſult your feelings |— 

_ Ohno!—Iretrace the picture only becauſe 

I think it one of the moſt inſtructive lefſons, 


for 


fol private life, the ſtores: of memory can 


ſupply. 


I muſt farther inform you that but a 


few days. ago I queſtioned him, whether 
he had not changed his opinion concern- 


ing me; hoping that after mature refleQti- 


on he might have thought, as I do, that 
to refuſe him was a duty. But he perſiſts 


in believing it to be an error. He does 


not however obtrude his thoughts upon 


me : on the ſubje& of love an anchorite 
could not be more ſilent, or a brother 
more delicate. That one converſation ex- 
cepted, he has made no further attempts. 


A few words were indire cly ſaid, when, 


as I have juſt told you, I Rs Wea An; 
but they were excited by me. 


With reſpect to the ſong, at which you 


have laſt taken offence, its brief hiſtory 
is that it was written, or at leaſt firſt ſeen 
by me, ſoon after our arrival in France. 
I 6found it on my muſic-deſk ; and I dare 

_ affirm it had been left there by miſtake, 


== Hot Ws I ne it to be his from 


the 


| 


— — 
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the hand-writing ; and I ſet it becauſe it 
affected me. 

The day on which you found me ſing- 
ing it to him was the firſt on which it was 
ever mentioned by him to me ; and then, 
after he had been preſſed by Sir Arthur to 
| know how he could ſerve him, a copy of 
it was begged from me as the only favour 
the family could beſtow !——He has done 
us many favours ! Favours which we ſhall 
never have an opportunity to repay !|— 
Though my hands are impotent, ere my 
thoughts can be reſtrained from being juſt 
to his worth I muſt be convinced there 18 
guilt in thoſe thoughts. 

How to e myſelt now e 
to you, Mr. Clifton, I ſcarcely know.— 
The world perhaps would call my views 
extravagant, my pretenſions impertinent, 
and my plan abſurd.—The world muſt 
do its will—In the progreſs toward truth, 
I have preſumed to think you ſeveral ſteps 
behind me. I have propoſed to myſelt in 
ſome ſort to be your inſtructreſs. I have 
RD - - 3 re  ate4 
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repeated my plan to the perſon whom you 
perhaps may conſider as your rival; I have 
required his aid, and have avowed that 1 
think him very conſiderably your ſuperior. 
Each and all of theſe may be and I ſap- 
poſe are offenſive ; but the proceedings of 
rectitude never can be dark, hidden, and 
inſidious. When I have ſaid all that I 
think of you I ſhould hope you will be 
more inclined to believe me equitable. 

"There are many leading principles in 
which we differ; and concerning which, 
till we agree, to proceed to marriage 
would be culpable. Theſe you were at 
firſt eager to examine; but finding the 
de you took not fo clear and well eſta- 
bliſhed as you had imagined, diſpleaſed by 
contradiction, and, in the ſpirit of that 
gallantry which you profeſs to admire, be- 
ing willing to appear complaifant to the 
female to whom, you pay your addreſſes, 
you have lately dechned diſcuſſion. You 
think no doubt that the lover ought to 
zield, and the huſband to command; botl 
of- which | 1 deny. | Huſband, wife, Of 
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Jover, ſhould all be under the command 
of reaſon ; other commands are tyranny. | 
Reaſon and not relationſhip alone can _ : 
authority. 

You think that the ams of birth to 
ſuperiority are legitimate : I hold them to 
be uſurpations. I deem ſociety, and your- 
ſelf, to be the firſt of claimants. Duels 
with you are duties, with me crimes.— 
Suicide you allow to be generally an act 
of inſanity, but ſometimes of virtue. I 

affirm that no one, who is not utterly uſe- 
leſs in ſociety, or who cannot by dying be 
of greater uſe than by living, can have a 
Tight over his own life: and of the exiſt- 
ence of ſuch a being'I doubt. | You main- 
tain that what you poſſeſs i is your own: 1 
affirm it is the e of him who wants 
it moſt. 

"Theſe are eſſential Mera Nor 
are theſe all, but perhaps they are more 
than ſufficient to end the alliance we were 

ſeeking. . 5 | 

Not that I deſire to end it Far; far the . 
reverſe les, Mr. Clifton, are ſo highly 

5 | 
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gifted, fo diſtinguiſhed in the rank of in- 
tellect, and have a mind of ſuch potency, 


that to behold its powers employed in the 
cauſe of truth, to be myſelf inſtrumental 


in a work ſo worthy, and afterward to be- 


come the faſt and deareſt friend of ſuch a 
mind is a progreſſion ſo delightful, ſo ſe- 
ducing, that for a time I laboured to or 
ſuade myſelf of its poſſibility.” . 
Thefe hopes begin to fade; and, did 
you. know how much' this circumſtance 
afflicts me, you would at leaſt abſolve me 
from all charge of indifference. ; 
Habits and prejudices which are fanc- | 


| tioned by the general practice, and even 


by numbers who are in many reſpects 
eminently wiſe and virtuous, are too ſtub- 
born to be evercome by the impotent ar- 
guments of a young female; with whom 
men are much more prone to trifle, toy, 
and divert themſelves, than to enquire 
into practical and abſtract truth. In the 
ſtorm of the paſſions, a voice ſo weak 

would not be heard. | „ 
| 7 e 
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| That all theſe impediments ſhould be 
removed I begin to believe but little pro- 
bable; and, till they are removed, as we 
are we muſt remain. 
The obſtacles to marriage are . ſo 
numerous that I perceive calculation to be 
very much in favour of celibacy: I mean 
reſpecting myſelf. I aſk not riches ; but 
of wealth of mind my expectations by. 
ſome would be called extravagant. Yet 
lower theſe expectations I cannot; for 
that would be to relax in principle. 
I ended; and your brother {till ſat pa- 
dent and willing to liſten, had I defired to 
continue. After a ſhort pauſe, he replied 
—The profound attention I have paid, 
madam, will I hope convince you I have 
not been an idle liſtener. Your words, 
or at leaſt the ſubſtance of them, have 
ſunk deep in my heart. Your defire that 
I ſhould remember them ſcarcely can 
equal mine. To me, madam, they are 
ſo important that the moment I return 
home, confident as te uſually am of my 


memory, 8 
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memory, 1 will not trull it now, but e com- ; 


mit them to writing. 


What your motives are for this ungflia 
care, or whether you do or do not. feel 


yourſelf offended, Mr. Clifton, it is not 
poſſible for me to divine: but, as I think 
it alike unjuſt to conceal what I have done 


or what 1 have ſaid, however miſtaken 
my words or actions may have been, I 
will ſpare you the trouble of writing, if 


you think proper, and ſend you a tolerably 
correct tranſcriptof my thoughts to-morrow 


morning. I can eaſily repeat them, aſſiſt 
ed by ſome memorandums that I have al- 
ready made, and by the ſtrength of my 
recollection and. my feelings, which 1 


think are in no N of. a ſudden 
decay. 
You will infinitely 1 me; Ui 


and I will endeavour to profit by the fa- 
vour. My mind is at preſent as much 

awake to the ſubje& as yours hope you 
are not unwilling to converſe with me on 


the topics on which we. may W to 
differ ? 


* Unwilling — 
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Unwilling ?—Oh no !—It was your un- 


willingneſs that led me almoſt to deſpair 
—But are you in earneſt — Truly and 
ſincerely in earneſt? „„ 


In earneſt, madam : truly and ſincerely — 
in earneſt. | 


And wilt you really reflect, ſeriouſly, 115 
deeply, on the ſubject in queſtion ? 


As deeply, madam, as _— could 
with. 
Mr. Clifton, your — as tone . 


manner rejoice me !—You half revive my 
hopes !—But let me conjure you to be 
ſincere with your own heart. Examine 
every thing I have ſaid ; every thing; eſ- _ 
_ pecially what relates to Frank Henley. 

All that I have obferved of your temper, 


from firſt to laſt, obliges me thus N 


has warn You. 


Fear not, madam ; * will 1 obey: your 
injunctions. I will examine with all the 


ſeverity you could wiſh—The cup may 


have its bitters, but the contents muſt be 
ſwallowed Lou will not judge ill of me, 


madam, for my frankneſs ? 


Oh- 
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Oh no! Be frank, be ton be worthy 
of vourſelf, 

Such as you would have me, wadswy I 
muſt become—AIl I requeſt is that you | 
: would aid me in the tac. . 
And are you indeed as determined as 
vou ſeem to be? 
I am, madam, [I never before, Louiſa, 
hw your brother look or ſpeak” with ſuch 
firmneſs.] You have been kindly pleaſed 
to ſay you once preſcribed it as a duty to 
yourſelf to teach, or attempt to teac h me: 

your principles. 

Not mine, but the PORT. > of truth. 
Cool and fair enquiry is all I with, Should 
| any of your principles be better founded 
than mine, 1 ſhall be moſt happy to be- 
come your ſcholar, I am aware how 
impoſſible it is that any two people ſhould | 
think exactly alike on any one ſubject, 
much leſs on all; but on certain great 
leading points, were you and I to continue 
as oppoſite' as we are, and were we to 
marry, felicity could not be the conſe- | 
quence. i 
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Let us hope, madam, it is poſhble we 


ſhould make a marriage of opinions, 
which you think as eee as of per- | 
ſons.— | | 


Quite Quite Let me conjure you 


however not to deceive yourſelf! Pretend 
to no conviction you do not feel; nor de- 


grade the honeſt ſincerity of your heart by 


Here, Louifa, our converſation ended. 


Company came in, and the cuſtomary oc- 


cupations of the day took place. But it. 
is with heartfelt pleaſure I add that your 


brother behaved as if he had forgotten his 


former character, and was at laſt firmly 


reſolved to aſſume a new one. I have 


often endeavoured to encourage hope, but 


never before felt it in any thing like the 
ſame degree. He cannot but be in car- 
neſt; his determination for the firſt time 

to commit all I had ſaid to wrong is an 


bitable | 


indubitable proof May the ſame pro- 
penſities continue and increaſe ! — © He 
ſhall not die!” will again be the burthen 


of my ſong !—What a noble mind might 


his become !—Might?— Let us once more 
be bold and ſay will {—Oh that to do were 
as eaſy as to lay! | | 
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rn 
"COKE CLIFTON 
„ 


GUY FAIRFAX. 


| London, Dover Street.- 


BErORE you proceed with my letter, 

Fairfax, read the incloſed paper?“ 
Read — The hand-writing is hers t 1 18 
addreſſed to me ! Is tranſcribed for me 


Tranſcribed by herſelf !—Read ! And ifit 


be n believe 1 in your own exiſtence ! 


A copy given by Anna to Clifton, as ſhe had pro- 
mi ſed him, of ul dons: ſhe had faid in her laſt conrer- 


ſatio n. 


Believe 


* 
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Z Believe if you can that all you ſee; all you 
hear, the images that ſwim before your 
eyes and the world itſelf are real, and no 
deluſion !—For my part I begin to doubt! 
Read! Oh that I were inviſible and 
ſtanding by your ſide | 3 2 5 


Well! Have you ended? And do you 
ſtill continue to breathe Are you not a 
ſtatue? Would not ihe whole univerſe 
denounce me liar if, knowing me, I were 
to tell it that words like theſe were not 
only ſpoken to me but are written, leſt I 
ſhould forget the maddening injuries they 
contain 2 —— What! Make me ther 
confeſſor ?—Me ?—— No: ſecret fin, of 
thought, word or deed, concealed !—All - 
remembered, all recited, all ayowed !— 
Sins committed with the hated Henley !— 
Sins againit love, againſt Clifton — Does 
ſhe imagine I can look on a paper like 
| this and, while my eye ſhoots along the 

a 1 the inſulting line, not feel all the 
24 res 
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fires that now devour | me neh the i Is 
frantic ! | 
Theſe things, Prin, are l my 
| lipichention My amazement muſt be 
eternal, for I never ſhall be able to under- 
ſtand them. —What ! Tell me, Clifton, of 
her amorous debates with ſuch a fellow ? 
Appoint him her head-uſher over me ?— 
Announce him my rival? Meet my eye 
- unabaſhed and affirm him to be my ſupe- 
rior ? Inform me of the deep hold he has 
taken of her heart? Own ſhe kiſſed him? 
Once again it is incredible! Nay moſt 
and ſtill more incredible; for, ſtrange to 
ſay and yet more ſtrange for ber to do, 
even this received ſuch a varniſh from her 
lips, her eyes, her beauties, her irradiat- 
ing zeal, that reaſon everlaſtingly renounce 
me if II ſcarcely knew, while ſhe ſpoke, 
| whether it were not the hiſtory of ſome 
ſylpb, ſome een ow” ſhe was recit- 
ing? - 
Ves, Fairfax There was a oat; 2 
ſhort but dangerous moment, at which ſo 
charmed was I by her eloquence, ſo ama- 
e ä | Zed 
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zed by her daring ſincerity, ſo moved by 
the white candour of a foul ſo ſeeming 


pure, that, poſſeſſed by I know not what 


booby devil of generoſity, I was on the 


point of throwing myſelf at her feet, con- 
feſſing the whole guilt of my intents, and 


proclaiming myſelf her true and! irre voca- 


ble cage! -:-- . 


And this. Sy the 8 chat uttered | ” 


theſe injuries was cold! 


The firen !—All the beauteous witche- 
ries that ever yet were ſaid or ſung do not 
equal her !—Circe, Calypſo, Morgana, 25 
fairy or goddeſs, mortal or immortal, knew _ 
not to mix the magic cup. with ſo much 5 


a”. 1 
Not that it was ber e What 


are they ? It was her bright her beaming S 


eyes, her pouting beauteous lips; her pal- 


pitating ecſtatic boſom, her—1 know not 


what, except that even his was not all!— 
No !—There was ſomething ſtill more liea- 


venly An emanating deity The celeſ- 5 
tial effulgence of a divine foul, that flowed 


| with tervour almoſt convulſiye 1 


Was 
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Had you witneſſed her elevated aſpira- 
tions! Such ſwelling paſſions ſo maſtered, 
ſo controlled, till then I never beheld !— 
Like the flow pauſe of the ſolemn death- 
bell, the big tear at ſtated periods drop- 
| ped; but dropped unheeded. Though ſhe 
could not exclude them, her ſtoic ſoul dif- 
-*dained to notice ſuch intruſive gueſts !— 
Her whole frame ſhook with the warfare 
/ between the feelings and the will—And | 
well might it ſhake! | 
Il went prepared, and lucky it was that 
_ T did. My fixed determination was to be 
: "xx that T might profit by what I ſhould 
hear. That one dangerous moment ex. 
e I was firm — Firm Not to be 
moved; though 108 would, had we 
liſtened 5 
Ves, Fairfax I did my part. Not that 
Jam certain that to fall at her feet like a 
canting methodiſt, own myſelf the moſt 
reptobate of wretches, whine out repent- 
ance, and implore forgiveneſs at the all 
ſufficient fountain of her mercy would not 


be the 9 may to impoſe upon her beſt. 
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1 begin indeed to be angry at myſelf for 
not having yet reſolved on one conſiſtent 
plan. Schemes ſo numerous preſent them- 


ſelves, and none without its difficulties 


and objections, that to determine is no 
eaſy taſk. Circumſtances in part muſt 
guide me. I muſt have patience, At 
_ preſent I can only prepare and keep i in 
readineſs ſuch cumbrous engines as this 
 phlegmatic foggy land of beef and pudding. 
can afford. I muſt ſupply the fire, if I 
find it neceſſary to pul the machines in 
motion. 7 
But, having decreed hs fan, my ſp 
rits are now alert, and there is not a being 
that ſurrounds me to whom imagination 
does not aſſign a poſſible part: and that 
the part ſhould be well. . to the per- 
ſon muſt be my care. 
| My firſt exerciſe muſt be on nayſelf.— 
Apathy or the affectation of apathy muſt 
be acquired Inevitably muſt be My 
paſſions muſt be maſked: I muſt pretend 
to have conquered them. In their naked 
and genuine form they are indecent, im- 
. moral, 
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moral, impure, I know not What! 10 But | 
catch a metaphyſical quirk, and let vanity | 


and. dogmatic aſſertion ſtand ſponſors and 


baptiſe it a truth, and then raptures, ex- 


travagance, and bigotry itſelf are deitigs ! 


| Be then as loud, as violent; as intolerant 
as the moſt rancorous of zealots, and it is 


all the ſublime ardour of virtue. | 
Ves! Imuſt learn to ape their contempt 


| . all and every terrene Nee e 


and reſpect! 
Incloſe the ſtrange paper I ſent you _ 


return it in your next. I ſent it in her own 


| hand-writing, that your eyes might have 
full conviction. - I took a copy of it, but I 
have ſince recollefted I may want the 


original. The time may come when ſhe 
may aſſail me with accufation and com- 


plaint: 1 will then preſent that paper, and | 


flaſh guilt upon ther: 
J am much deceived if I FR not Koenen 
in this gardening and improving knight a 


want of former cordiality, a e of 


ardour, and perhaps: a wiſh to- retrag 


N my Jet him !—To the daughter s deadly 


2 5 ins 


Tr \ Ix 


nnn, 00- 


ſins let him add new: it will but make 


invention more active, and revenge more 
keen! I will have an eye upon him: I 


half hope my ſuſpicions are true 


The aunt Wenbourne too ſtill continues a 


to give laud unto Mr. Henley Damn 


| Mr. Henley but ſhe may be neceſſary ; 


and;as ſhe is entirely governed by the gull 


Edward, I muſt ſubmit to bring myſelf 


into his favour. The thing may 74 be 
done. 


The lordly 8 Fitz- Allen is ſecure. I 


frequently dine with him on what he calls 
his open day; he being overwhelmed with. 
_ buſineſs, as blockheads ufually are; and 
I do not fail to inſinuate the relationſbip 


in which, if care be not taken, he may 
| hereafter chance to ſtand to a gardener's 8 
| fon. His face flames at the ſuppoſition, 
and his red noſe burns more bright |— 


What will it do, ſhould I make him my 


tool, when he finds to what good purpoſe 


he has been an abettor ? Be that his con- 
| 33 5 cern; 
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cem it beider is nor ever en de 
mine. | 


But none of theſe are the exact A ete 'I 
want ; nor have I found him yet. They 


at beſt can only a& as auxiliaries. Laura 


indeed may be eminently uſeful ; but the 
plotting, daring, miſchievous, malignant 


yet fubaltern imp incarnate, that ſhould - 
run, fly, dive, be viſible and inviſible, and 


plunge through froſt or fire to execute my 


beheſts, is yet to be diſcovered. 
Were I in Italy, diſburſe but a few ſe- 


: quins and battling. legions would move 


at bidding: but here we have neither 
ciciſbeos, carnivals, confeſſors, bravoes, 


nor ſanctuaries. No— We have too few 


prieſts and too much morality for our noble 
corps to flouriſh i in full perfection. 

I know not that all this may be neceſ- 
fary, but] ſuſpett it will, and I muſt pre- 


pare for the worſt ; for I will OBA 
my purpoſe i in deſpite of hell or honeſty ! 


Ay. Fairfaix, will Gentle means, 
ry | 14 ä inſinuation, | 
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5 inſinuation, and hypocriſy ſhall be my ; 
firſt reſource; and if theſe fail me, then * 


6 will order _y engines to play. 


I have been onee more reading my copy 
of this unaccountable paper, and though 
every word is engraven in my memory, it 
dropped from my hand with new aſtoniſh- 
ment! Her hiſtory of her Mr. Henley, the 


_ yearnings of her heart toward him, and her 


unabaſhed juſtification of all ſhe has ſaid, 
all ſhe has thought and all ſhe has done, 
are not to be paralleled in the records, of 
female extravagance. 5 

She comes however: to the 1 at laſt 
Calculation is in favour of celibacy For 


once, lady, you are in the right We 


may appear to agree on caſes more dubi- 


ous, but on that it will be miraculous if 


we ever hereafter differ. 


1 cannot but again applaud myſelf, for 
keeping my preconcerted reſolution of fi- 
lence 
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lence and reſerve ſo firmly. J rejoice in 


my fortitude and my foreſight ; for her 
efforts were ſo ſtrenuous, and her emoti- 


ons ſo catching, that had I been leſs * 
28 all had been „ 


Cc. CLIFTON. 
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